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Tue Imporration oF Does. 


It is related that a gentleman selecting a coach- 
man from a large number of applicants, asked them 
one question—‘‘ How near can you safely drive to 
the edge of a precipice.’’ The successful candidate 
answered ‘‘ Sure I would keepas far away from it as 
I could.” This answer seems to us to be wise. 
When any serious consequences would be entailed by 
going too close to a line which is not well marked it 
is folly to make the margin of safety too narrow. 

The Board of Agriculture having stamped out hydro- 
phobia in man by regulations applied to rabies in dogs, 
very wisely have determined to make sure that the 
disease is not re-introduced from abroad. They have 
fixed a period of six months quarantine which all dogs 
must pass in isolation before being permitted their liberty. 
Of course owners of dogs have commenced screaming. 
They always do if any sanitary measures interfere with 
their pleasures or interests. They ar2 supported in their 
objections to the regulations by two veterinary experts, 
Messrs. A. J. Sewell and Woodroffe Hill. 

These gentlemen argue that the period of incubation 
never exceeds three months, and that therefore the addi- 
tional three months quarantine is unnecessary and ab- 
surd. Even allcwing that their experience is large and 
that it covers no instance of a period of incubation ex- 
tending over three months, we must not leave the decision 
of such an important question to the opinion of two 
authorities. 

A correspondent who modestly says his name would 
not enhance the value of his notes, sends us some 
opinions of other authorities which are of value. 

In Captain Hayes translation of Friedberger and 
Froéhner’s Infective Diseases of Animals it is stated that 

‘the period of incubation is longer than in other infec- 
tive diseases, and in dogs amounts on an average to from 
three to six months.” 

In Dr. Fleming’s Munual of Veterinary Sanitary 
Scvence we find, page 265, “ we cannot pronounce with 
certainty as to when an animal that has been bitten by 
one which is rabid may be considered safe from an 
attack of the disease, though after six months the risk is 
not great.” 

In Williams Principles of Veterinary Medicine, p. 229 
the period of incubation is stated to be “ very indefinite 
—the shortest period in the dog being about seven days 
and the longest 155 days.” 

The late Professor Steel in his Diseases of the Dog 
Says—“ although a period of six months quarantine would 
gre most cases full opportunitv for development, we 

ave no guarantee that all would be detected.” 

; The late Professor Walley in his lectures taught that 

© period of incubation of rabies in the dog was from a 
ew days to a few months. 

In the face of such diversity of opinion, and bearing 
rm mind the dangers of that horrible disease, hydrophobia, 
tom which we are now free, the Board of Agriculture 
regulations can only be called necessary and safe. 

i 5 ® year or two's experience of the new rules we 
will ‘ tain sounder evidence than we now possess. It 
time enough then to act upon it. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION OF THE CASCUM. 


Cases of intussusception or invagination of the in- 
testines are, in the horse, uncommon when compared 
to twists or impaction of the bowels from dung balls 
or stony concretions. 

Cases of intussusception of the small intestines, 
if to any large degree of length, usually in the horse 
cause acute agony and death in a few hours, or at the 
most two or three days. 

I have seen several cases of intussusception of the 
small intestine on post-mortem examination which | 
had considered .to be cases of twisted investines dur- 
ing life. To-day I made a post-mortem examination 
on a mare which I advised the owner to have killed 
as I considered the animal was suffering from a dung 
ball in the colon, but when I examined the bowels 
after the mare had been slaughtered I was most sur- 
prised to find instead of a dung ball, that the whole 
of the cecum had passed into the colon, and when 
the colon was cut open the cecum lay there like an 
immense dung ball. I regret | could not get the 
parts photographed. The walls of the cwcum were 
at least four inches thick, and the whole mass was as 
black as coal. 

The history is short ; the mare was a good ‘ cab- 
ber.” Three weeks ago to day the mare returned from 
work and was found to be slightly uneasy, showing a 
little abdominal pain. She continued in about the 
same state until she was killed. She fed a little 
and passed at times small quantities of dung, and 
even when she was killed after three week’s illness I 
found the stomach fairly full of soft food. Atno time 
was the mare in acute pain, nor was the distress very 
severe compared with horses with a twisted large 
intestine. The mare showed those symptoms of dull 
pain and relief for a few hours to be followed Sy 
pain again as seen in cases of intestinal obstruction. 
The mare had very little medicine given her because 
she would not swallow it. She was nearly always 
lying down, but at times she would get up and walk 
about the yard as though there was nothing the 


matter with her. 
W. Suaw, F.R.C.V.S. 


WATSON CHEYNE ON WOUNDS. * 


This interesting article is well worth careful 
perusal, and perhaps one may be forgiven for com- 
paring the small with the great and endeavouring to 
apply some of its lessons to every-day country 
practice. 


* The Veterinary Record, Jan. 18, p. 448. 
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Before the days of aseptic emasculators did not the 
gelder choose his times and seasons, and go to work 
with dirty hands, a hotiron, and a rapid scab. And— 
tell it not in Gath—was he not quite as successful as 
the gentleman who upsets the whole of a farmhouse 
arrangements by his demands for boiling water, who 
astonishes the natives by his wonderful array of 
lotions and unguents, and who finally succeeds in 
losing his colt and exasperating his client by charg- 
ing for an operation? And farmer John does not hesi- 
tate to tell him that he is a fool compared to old 
Cutter—the gelder, who does know his business. If 
he is not a fool, Watson Cheyne’s notes will set him 
thinking. 

Without wishing to disparage the latest instru- 
ment or the newest wash, for there is none more 
ready than I to give them a fair trial, I maintain 
that we may go astray by too readily casting aside old 
ways for the practice of new theories ; and when men 
like Lurd Lister, in his speech at St. Thomas’, and 
Watson Cheyne, in the article under notice, have the 
boldness to speak up for the faith that is in them, 
possibly generations of clinical records of the opera- 
tion of castration may be evidence of a grasp of con- 
ditions held by our predecessors and not to be too 
lightly cast aside by us. 

Is it possible that the time honoured ‘: black oils ”’ 
or the homely astringent herbs have the sanction of 
nature before our carefully prepared Coaltarol or 
chemically beautiful Mihiosol, and that nature’s 
peroxides and fibrin ligatures do the work better 
than our perchloride wash or our carbolised gut. 

This one lesson of the war is worth our reading. 

Tue Docror Sans. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


DistocatioN oF THE Externan 
MUSCLE IN THE OX. 


The external ischio tibialis muscle of ruminants 
extends from the spines of the sacrum to the stifle 
joint, and in its normal condition it covers the coxo- 
femoral articulation. It is not attached to the 
femur buton its internal surface where it passes over 
the trochanter it is furnished with a large bursa. The 
anterior border of the muscle which is clearly defined 
is united with the fascia lata, the two folds of which 
are intimately adherent to it on each face. If this 
aponeurosis is ruptured in the neighbourhood of the 
articulation and the limb is much extended back- 
wards the trochanter may slip through the rupture, 
and be hung up in front by the fascia lata and behind 
by the anterior border of the muscle. 

Cause.—The accident which has been recognised 
for a long time has been frequently mistaken for 
luxation of the coxo femoral and stifle joints is 
usually seen in cattle with short flczt croups and 
largely developed trochanters. It occurs equally in 
oxen and cows, especially those with very turned in 
hocks. 

Any traumatism is capable of causing this disloca- 
tion such as slipping, jumping about and kicking, 
straining in draught etc., will give rise to the dislo. 


cation, and it can even take place without any special 
direct cause in cases of extreme emaciation. It is 
also very likely to recur. 

Symptoms.—There is great difficulty in flexing the 
coxo femoral articulation, the limb being carried to 
the rear and outwards and carried so that the toes 
drag along the ground. The anterior border of the 
muscle where it is caught by the trochanter forms a 
long swelling or enlargement, or even a tense cord 
that is particularly noticeable close to the articulation 
between which and the stifle it runs obliquely. If 
the sound limb is raised and the animal made to put 
all his weight on the injured one it becomes very 
plain to view. The trochanter is only covered 
with skin and the displased muscle behind it forms 
an eniargement or tumour. These symptoms are, 
however, not always observable, and in some cases 
the lameness and carrying of the limb to the rear are 
the only ones observable. 

The dislocation may be temporary or intermittent 
and can be caused when working on deep land which 
perforce causes the limb to be over extended to the 
rear. In such cases if the animal is driven down a 
slight incline the muscle may replace itself with a 
sharp noise, and the lameness suddenly cease, to come 
on again, however, with a very slight exertion. Oa 
account of this intermittence in the lameness it has 
been mistaken for luxation of the patella, but an 
examination of this joint will show that it is not in- 
volved. 

It is more readily treated when animals are thrown 
altogether out of work, and is more persistent in those 
used at irregular intervals. It becomes in certain 
cases spontaneously reduced if the patient is fattened 
and got into good condition. (1) 

When, however, the dislocation is pronounced it is 
necessary to relieve it by operation, of which there are 
several methods of proceeding. 

Dorfeville’s method.—The animal is thrown with 
the injured limb uppermost. It is then removed 
from the hobble and secured by a side line held by 
two assistants. In some cases the muscle cannot be 
localised, and then the limb should be drawn forward 
on to the anterior ones. An incision about three 
inches long is made on a level with the upper part 
of the large trochanter and about an inch behind it s0 
that it crosses the muscle obliquety. The muscle }s 
then raised by means of a hook and divided by 4 con- 
cave bistoury passed beneath it. 

Correspondence sur les Antmaux Domestiques. Fromage de 
Feugre. 1811, tome iii., p. 90. 

Castey’s Method. — The operation is performed 
standing, the head being fastened up and the sound 
hind limb raised and brought forward by means of 8 
side line round the neck. An incision about an inch 
and a half long is made over the thin anterior border 
of the muscle, helow the point where it is caught up, 
parallel to its anterior border and between its ap 
neurotic expansion and the large trochanter. 

Reeweil de Médecine Vétérinaire, tome i., 1824, P- 

The edge of the muscle is then dissected free, and 
the connective tissue broken down with the finger 
A bistoury is then passed under it with the blade fist 
The head is let go, the sound hind limb loosed, # 


1). Lafosse, Traité de Pathologie Vétérinaire, tome ii., P- = 
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the animal made to take a step forward at the same 
time that the edge of the bistoury is turned upwards. 
The muscle is divided by the motion of the animal. 

This plan of operation is described by Lafosse as 
being dangerous to hoth operator and patient. 

Traité de Pathologie Vétérinaire, tome ii., p. 373. 

Cruzel’s Method.—The animal is secured standing, 
and longitudinal incision of about three inches is 
made in the middle of the thigh about 44 inches be- 
low, and a little behind the articulation following the 
tense cord formed by the muscle. The aponeurosis 
is incised and the muscular cord slightly raised so 
that a concave bistoury can be passed on the flat 
beneath it. It is divided transversely from within 
outwards, the point of the instrument being brought 
up close under the skin. The section is repeated 
several times as long as the muscle offers any resis- 
tance. M. Cruzel has operated on over 250 cases 
without any bad effects, such as deep-seated abscesses 
or gangrene. 

Bernard’s Method.—This author remarks that the 
site of the operation is marked by the angle formed 
by the anterior border of the displaced muscle, and 
that the nearer the incision is made to the obstruc- 
tion the easier wil] the muscle be disengaged, but 
that of course the articulation must not be interfered 
with and that the cutaneous incision on this account 
must be made a litéle below it. He plunges the bis- 
toury three or four inches deep under the projection 
made by the muscle, and in withdrawing it with one 
cut divides the aponeurosis and the anterior border of 
the muscle at the same time. If when the animal is 
moved it is found the muscle is not completely 
divided it is easy to repeat the process. He claims 
that although the wound is deep it is simple. 

Journal des Vétérinaires du Midi, 1839, p. 137. 

inguet’s Method.—The animal is secured standing, 
and the sound limb raised by means of a side line. 
A concave bistoury, and grooved director. The 
operator places himself a little before the limb to be 
Operated upon and makes an incision in the skin 
about 1} inches long, parallel to the cord formed by 
the muscle, and 8 inches below and in front of the 
trochanter. The skin and connective tissue are 
separated by means of the finger and handle of the 
bistoury so that the anterior edge of the muscle is 
clearly brought into view. The union between the 
muscle and the fascia lata is broken down with the 
fingers, and the director introduced under it from 

low upwards. The bistoury is passed along it with 
the edge flat and is then turned with its edge up- 
wards and outwards, so that the muscle may be 
divided lengthways for a considerable extent. 

Journal des Vétérinaires du M*di, 1854, p. 266. 
_ Lafosse’s Method.—The operation can be performed 
either with the animal standing or thrown. An in- 
oo 2 inches long is made through the skin and | 
ascia lata 4 inches below the trochanter, a director is ' 
passed below the muscle upwards and backwards. A 
curricane bistoury is then passed beneath is on the 


inflammation, which, however, must to a certain ex- 
tent take place. 
Traité de Pathologie Vétérinaire, tome ii. p. 573. 

M. Lafosse mentions that the cutaneous incision 
can be made with a fleam and the director introduced 
through it, thus minimising the wound. 

Boiteaw’s Method.—M. Boiteau has devised a 
special instrument by means of which he claims to 
divide the apeneurosis with one cut without risk of 
injuring any other structure even if the patient is not 
tractible. Healso says that his plan obviates all 
possibility of wounding the artery. 

The special instrument consists of a shaft, blade, 
and handle. The shaft is straight and flat 4 inches 
long by 3-8th inch by 1-8th inch, one end carries the 
blade, the other is formed into ahandle. The blade 
is 3-8th inches from the extremity of the shaft the 
edge turned backwards. It is curved 3 8th inch long 
by 3-16ths deep. The animal is operated upon 
standing, the head being tied to a tree or post and the 
sound limb drawn forward by means of a side line 
round the neck; by this means the displaced muscle 
is rendered more tense and the operation easier. 
An incision 8 inches leng is made about 3 inches 
below the articulaticn parallel to the anterior border 
of the muscle, the skin being divided with one sweep 
of the knife, and the subcutareous tissue by a second, 
the aponeurosis of the muscle is separated by the index 
finger. The instrument is then introduced into the 
incision with the blade towards the upper lip and 
passed beneath the edge of the muscle. The handle 
is given a quarter turn and depressed, the anterior lip 
of the wound being used as a fulcrum and the 
muscle is divided obliquely. 

M. Gouze has a peculiar curved bistoury with a 
curved handle to get the requisite leverage in the 
same manner as M. Boiteau. 

Choice of Method of Operation.—This is a matter 
of someimportance. Ifthe patient is very thin and 
the muscular cord very prominent. Bernard or 
Lafosse’s operation is the best. (T'vraité Pratique des 
Maladies de UVespéce Bovine, 3rd edition.) 

Josuua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lt.-Col. 


Tue Tsetse Intness.—By A. Tueier, of Pretoria. 
(Schweizer Archiv. fiir Thierheilk). 


The disease is called in South Africa the Tsetse 
disease, the common fly illness (English fly disease, 


| Dutch vliagziekte or simply “ vling,’’ nagana by the 


Zulus, which means dejected or invalid), is produced 
by the Trypanosoma Evansi, a parasite belonging to 
the flagellates which is transmitted by the sting of a 
certain fly (Glossina maritans). 

The illness, first noticed in South Africa by Living- 
stone and since often mentioned, has been seen by R. 
Koch in German East Africa, and by Rouget in 
Algiers, and appears to be prevalent throughout the 
whole of the continent of Africa. Whilst it is limited 


flat to a depth of about 3 inches, the cutting edge is 
— turned towards the aponeurosis which is divided | 
One cut. The oblique direction of the incision | 


ren the introduction of the sound only and not the, 
gers allows free drainage, and avoids ee | 


to such districts as those in which the tsetse fly may 
be found its occurrence is also dependent on the exis- 
tence of large game. The more the latter are pressed 
back by the advance of the white man the more the 
disease disappears. In South Africa to-day the tsetse 
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may be found in the maritime districts and in the 
swampy low lying districts of the river basins of the 
north and east. ; 

The tsetse fly attacks all warm blooded animals, 
also men, especially at sunset, and takes up its 
nourishment from their blood. In man its sting has 
no more effect than that of a mosquito, whilst in 
animals the transmittence of the nagana poison, as 
we now know through the experiments of Bruce, 
forms the trypanosomes. Any other natural mode 
of infection except by the tsetse sting appears not to 
occur. Where do the flies get the trypanosomas 
from? This question has been decided by the re- 
searches of Bruce who frequently found trypano- 
somas in the blood of big game in whose company 
the tsetse occurred, and with the blood of such 
animals the nagana illness could be transmitted to 
experimental animals. The question whether the 
wild game also become ill of nagana or whether the 
trypanosomes are only harmless blood parasites on 
these is still questionable. It is also uncertain 
whether the flies which, as it appears, are only found 
in the company of big game, are bound to them in 
the development stage in a similar manner to the 
gastrophilus equi in the case of the horse. 

According to R. Koch the East African trypano- 
soma is identical with the South African trypanosoma 
and to the trypanosoma found by Rouget in Algiers. 
As regards the illness of horses known in India as 
‘surra,’’ Koch has recently only found a morpholo- 
gical similarity between this and the South African 
trypanosoma. ‘The parasites, which move and turn 
in the blood remarkably quickiy and in a sinuous and 
spiral manner, have a fish shaped body drawn out in 
a long whip capable of being lengthened or short- 
ened, especially if in consequence of their tenacity 
and adhesiveness they remain attached to a red blood 
corpuscle. Often the parasites occur in numbers 
hanging together by their underneath surfaces. 
Their mobility can be preserved in preparations from 
48 hours to six days. 

The trypanosoma is easily stained with basic aniline 
dyes. There may be then seen at the anterior end of 
the body in many cases a point which remains un- 
stained, and which is flattened down or drawn out 
like a beak, and a wrinkled membrane may be plainly 
recognised. In the broad parasites Theiler has been 
able to demonstrate by means of gentian violet an 
oval kernel, but in the narrow ones he could not de- 
tect this body. In this connection it appears as if 
the narrow parasites are undeveloped forms. A 
specially favoured situation of the trypanosomas are 
the lymph glands which one may look upon as 
breeding places in a certain measure, as they are here 
demonstrable before their occurrence in the blood 
stream. Their occurrence in other organs, also their 
presence in the blood, is not constant. 

A favourable breeding of the parasites outside the 
animal body has not been accomplished. Thus 
little is known of the manner of their increase. In 
defibrinated blood they remain alive for eight days ; 
distilled water kills them and they dissolve. In the 
— fly Bruce found living trypanosomas after 118 

ours. 

Among the domestic animals the horse, cow, dog, 


sheep and goat are extraordinarily susceptible. Fix. 
perimental animals which will acquire the illness are 
cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, as well as grey and white 
rats and mice. Successful inoculations have also 
been made on the hedge-hog, the weasel, the ape and 
different bastards of zebras. Ln opposition to the 
view of Livingstone and a number of lion hunters, 
who only used the donkey as a means of transport in 
tsetse neighbourhoods, this animal is also susceptible, 
Birds and cold-blooded animals are hard to inoculate, 
The most susceptible animal and the one in which 
the illness runs the quickest course is the dog. 

To bring about infection it is sufficient to inoculate 
trypanosoma blood subcutaneously into the jugular 
or by means of superficial scarifications. Even un- 
injured mucous membranes (conjunctival, vaginal 
or intestinal) admit of the entrance of the parasites. 
The infection seen by Rouget in consequence of 
coitus is ascribed by English authors to a simple 
inoculation with an injured penis. Sucklings of a 
mother ill of the disease do not contract it, and even 
puppies born of a bitch suffering from the illness 
are not infected. Milk, urine and gall are asa 
rule not virulent. Positive results are obtained from 
inoculatioa by the deposits of different organs and 
fluids of the body. The virulence of the trypano- 
soma ceases with their mobility. They are not killed 
by 24 hours stowage in ice, but die if heated to 
50°C for 30 minutes. 

The blood of an inoculated animal is soon in- 
fectious after inoculation, and indeed before the para- 
sites can be detected in the blood. Thus the blood 
of a rabbit inoculated in the morning was virulent 
by evening. In infectious blood without parasites 
the latter are certainly present in very small quanti- 
ties, but English authors, have found them after they 
examined such blood after centrifugalisation. Per- 
haps they are arrested in the internal organs. The 
presence of young trypanosomes has not been proved 
experimentally. In dead animals the blood and 
organs quickly lose their infectiousness. Very often 
the parasites cannot be determined on post mortem. 

The incubation period of nagana is variable in 
different classes of animals as in separate individuals. 
It attains its end when a sudden onset of fever an- 
nounces the entrance of the parasites into the blood 
which is preceded by rather severe hyperleucocytosis. 
In inoculated horses ihe incubation period ranges 
from 3 to 12 days, the continuance of the illness 
from 9 to 22 days; the quantity of virus, incubation 
and continuance of the illness are directly related to 
one another. 

The fever shows exacerbations in its course (40.9- 
41.5) and remissions; at first it lasts several days. 
Near death the temperature of the body is subnormal. 
With the ascent of the temperature the number of 
the parasites increases, in fever free periods they are 
only demonstrable by inoculation but not by the 
microscope. Only in the last stages of thé illness, 
and always, indeed, in cases running & quick 
course, they are present in enormous quantities 

The nagana illness is a progressive anemia of 4 
pronounced character in the ass. 

In cattle the illness lasts the longest, often weeks 
or months; in sheep and goats it lasts from 26 to 4 
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days. In the last named animals trypanosomes 
were at no time demonstrable microscopically in the 
blood, although this blood always proved infectious to 
the dog. In this animal the parasites again occurred. 

The dog is the surest and promptest reactor to the 
nagana illness and it invariably proves fatal to him 
within 17 days under a form of progressive pernicious 
anemia. The parasites are early visible in the blood 
and every time were demonstrable. 

The clinical symptoms of nagana are little typical. 
Advancing anemia and hydraemia run concurrently 
with emaciation. There is cedematous swelling of 
the deeper parts of the rump and other portions of 
the body, and there is pale watery appearance of the 
visible mucous membranes. Near the end, preceded by 
a long agony, the animal presents a living skeleton. 
In all large animals the eyes become affected (con- 
junctivitis, keratitis and blindness may ensue.) As 
long as the strength of the patient keeps up appetite 
is not destroyed. , 

Autopsy shows remarkable poverty of blood, mus- 
cles poor in fat and cedematously infiltrated, oedema 
of breast, abdomen, neck and back ; lymphatic glands 
enlarged and softened. In abdomen large quantites 
of straw-coloured fluid. Very often catarrh of the 
mucous membrane of intestine. Dropsies into peri- 
cardium ; petechial spots on peri- and endocardium. 
Bone marrow yellow, gelatinous and full of hemor- 
rhages. Collections of fluid in spinal canal. 

Diagnosis not showing presence of trypanosomes, 
(sheep and goat) may be made certain by inoculating 
the dog. Whether oneattack of the illness confers 
immunity is hitherto not certain. Quinine and 
arsenic have proved themselves of no value in the 
disease.—-Ex Berliner Thiertrzt, Woch. 

G. M. 


EXPERIMENTAL MERCURIALISATION. 


A Swiss cow, 10 years old, 471 kilos. weigbt, re- 
ceived a series of injections at intervals of three and 
two days, and for the last six daily of corrosive sub- 
limate in doses of cgr.10-15 ata time, for the last 
six days cgr. 20, in the two milk veins, and the last 
six in the right jugular, commencing on 18th Oct.. 
and terminating on 21st Dec., 1901. The total 
amount of the drug injected being egr. 330. 

On 22nd Dec. the cow went off feed and lost her 

cud, so the injections were discontinued. There 
were three small ulcers on the upper gum and a 
tendency to costiveness, but other symptoms of any 
disorder were not apparent. 
_ On the 3rd Dee. the left milk vein, which had had six 
injections, was somewhat swollen which disappeared 
after a few days massage and transference of the seat 
of operation to the other side. 

_On the 15th the right vein, which had also had 
SIX Injections, was swollen, the swelling extending to 
the sternum but not invading the other side of the 
medial line of the abdomen. The swelling was prob- 
ably due to some of the solution invading the subcu- 
taneous areolar tissue. The swelling was speedily 
reduced by massage. It is interesting to note that 


i as was proved by the searching needle being passed 
: through the cedema into the vein. 

The injection of 35 egr. of sublimate on the 6th 
Dec. was followed by the subcutaneous injection of 
50 cgr. of hydrochlorate of pilocarpin so as to pro- 
duce a quantity of saliva in order to test for mer- 
cury. 

The loss of appetite and suspended rumination 
lasted only one day, and on the 29th injections of 20 
egr. sublimate daily were resumed, with the result 
that on January lst the cow refused both food and 
drink, whereupon the injections were suspended. 
The fact that 330 cgr. of sublimate administered 
within two months produced no symptoms of mer- 
qurialism or similar disorders is noteworthy. 

Prof. Mevozzi, of the Chemical Laboratory at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Milan, conducted the 
chemical analysis, and reported that urine collec- 
ted three hours after the injection of 30 cgr. of 
sublimate (Dec.3) contained mercury. Saliva ob- 
tained on the same day after the pilocarpin 
injection contained traces of mercury. Urine 
obtuined after injection of 35 egr. (Dec. 5.) con- 
tained mercury, and that collected 21 hours later 
also contained a very slight amount. Urine obtained 
on the night of 15-16 Dec., after the daily in- 
jection of 10 cgr., contained a relatively large 
amount of mercury and albumen. On the 17th the 
urine contained mercury. No mercury was found 
in the milk examined, one sample taken three hours. 
and another sixteen hours after the injection of 25 
egr. sublimate, neither in the evening meal of Dec. 
10th. 

The foregoing experiments show the undoubted 
tolerance cattle exhibit to mercury, but it would be 
too much to say that they cannot be affected by the 
intravenous injection of corrosive sublimate for we 
have noticed four cases occuring as a result of the 
treatment. The injections were made in the jugular, 
and varied from 50 to 80 c.cm. of 1 per 100 solution, 
i.e., from 5 to 8 egr. of the drug, repeated two, three, 
or four times according to the severity of the attack 
and always at intervals exceeding 48 hours. 

Case 1.—A big Swiss bull was injected four times 
with 8 egr. each time between 13th and 23rd Nov. 
Improvement was not marked till after the last injec- 
tion. Eight days later the symptoms of mercurial 
poisoning became apparent. 

Dr. Bernardini on the 2nd Dec. found several hair- 
less patches and hyperemia of the skin scattered about 
the sides of the chest, on the hocks and elbows. Oral 
mucous membrane hyperemic, a small ulcer on the 
right side of the upper gum and the incisors very 
loose ; the tail soiled with sticky, bloody dung ; temp. 
40-2; no respiratory or nerve complications. 

Case 11,—Swiss cow three injections—2 of 5 egr. 
1 of 6 cgr.; 14-21 Nov. Improvement not well 
marked. Mercurialism appeared on the sixth day. 
The cow was very dull and had eaten nothing for two 
days. Respiration shallow, as if broncho-pneumonia 
existed : the cough which was very bad on the 
previous day was better and less frequent; no dew on 
her nose; skin lesions represented by one small 
eczematous patch only; much salivation but no 


neither of these veins were in any way thrombosed, 
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mucous lesions; teeth very loose; dung slightly | they should keep abreast of the times and keep in touch 


constipated without blood or mucus; temp. 39°8 

Case I11,—-Cow similar to II., four injections—2 
of 5 cgr. and 2 of Gegr.; 15-22nd Nov. Good re- 
covery, but eight days later showed following symp- 
toms: General condition good; on the right elbow a 
large characteristic eczematous patch accompanied by 
much itching ; large deep ulcers on the upper gum ; 
normal temperature. No other lesions. 

Case 1V.—Swiss cow similar size to two last— four 
injections, 2 of 5 egr., 2 of 6 egr.; 15-22nd Nov. 
Good and rapid recovery. Eight days later skin les- 
ions appeared, hyperemia of oral mucous membrane, 
slight ptyalism, great looseness of incisors, a patch 
of eczema on the right side of the chest. Temp. nor- 
mal, and all functions regular. 

These four were treated with Pot. iod 5 grm. a 
day. III. and !V. soon recovered ; I. and II. took 
longer, but were well by the 12th Dec. 

Other cows belonging to the same owner received 
5 injections of corrosive sublimate in nine days, but 


showed no signs of mercurialism.— La Clin Vét. 
F. E. P. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting and dinner took place at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, Jannary 31st. Mr. 
Frank Somers, of Leeds (President) was in the chair, and 
the attendance of members at one or both gatherings 
were Messrs. J. Abson, Sheffield ; H. G. Bowes, Leeds ; 
J. Clarkson, Garforth ; 5. Chambers, Kirkheaton ; J. C. 
Collings, Otley ; P. Deighton, Selby ; W. F. Greenhalgh, 
Leeds ; F. Hallilay, Dewsbury ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston 
Spa ; A. W. Mason, Leeds ; J. McKinna, Huddersfield ; 
T. Pratt, Ripon: H. Pollard, Wakefield ; M. Robinson, 
Barnsley ; J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster (hon. treas.) ; A. 
McCarmick, Leeds (hon. sec.) ; H. Snarry, York ; and 
S. Wharam, Leeds. The visitors included Messrs W. 
Woods, Wigan ; G. E. Hamilton, Leeds; 8S. Locke, Man- 
chester ; C. Pitts, Idle; and Arthur Willey, S plicitor, 
Leeds ; Alfred Holburn, Chief Veterinary Inspector to 
the Manchester Corporation was also present. 

Letters of regret at inability to be present were read 
by the Secretary from Professors Pritchard, M’Fadyean, 
W. . Williams, and Penberthy ; Mesers. F. W. Clough, 
G. E. Bowman, R. Cockburn, Faulkner, G. Hollings, 
H. Walpole, and A. Bennett. 


THE SANITARY INSTITULE. 


The PresIpDENT read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Sanitary Institute inviting the Association to send dele- 
gates to the Annual Conference to be held in Manchester, 
on September 9th to the 13th. 

Mr. Mason moved that the communication be cour- 
teously acknowledged and that the question of appoint- 
in pdenates be left over to the next meeting. 

Mr. McKINNA, in seconding, said that as a professional 
body they should not lose sight of the importance of the 
Congress to which they were asked to send representa- 
tives, 

Mr. Asson thought that the Secretary to the Sanitary 
Institute desired to make arrangements as soon as possi- 
ble, otherwise they would not have received a letter from 
him so early in the year. It was most important that 


with scientific gatherings. He moved as an amendment 
that they should at once appoint delegates, viz., the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. 

Mr. CoLLINGs seconded the amendment, pointing out 
that if they and other societies delayed their replies the 
Sanitary Institute would not be able to complete their 
arrangements. 

The PRESIDENT asked whether Mr. Abson would add 
to his amendment the words, “ with power to add to 
their number?” Mr. Abson assented. 

Mr. WHARAM exylained that if the amendment were 
carried they would have, in communicating their decision 
to the Secretary of the Sanitary Institute, to send two 
subscriptions of a guinea each. 

The PRESIDENT said that was so. 

Five voted for the amendment, and nine for the reso- 
lution. The subject will therefore be placed on the 
agenda for the next meeting. 


New MEMBERS. 


Mr. Stewart, of Knaresboro’, was proposed by Mr. 
Scriven and seconded by Mr. Wharam. 

Mr. J. Luoyp, of Sheffield, proposed by the President, 
seconded by Mr. Abson. 

Mr. G. C. BarBer, of Leeds, on the proposition of the 
President, seconded by Mr. Bowes. 


THE IMPENDING ELECTION or CoUNCIL. 


The PRESIDENT drew attention to the forthcoming 
election of the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, remarking that he would welcome any 
suggestion. The Yorkshire Society were represerted by 
Mr. Mason and Mr. McKinna, while Mr. Abson was the 
representative of the Lancashire Association. All three 
would at any time, on account of their excellent work 
and great interest in the profession, receive their unani- 
mous support. The retiring member was Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Bowes proposed that, as hitherto, they should 
amalgamate with the Lancashire, Midland, and Eastern 
Counties Societies, and this was seconded by Mr. Me- 
Kinna and supported by Mr. Greenhalgh. 

In reply to Mr. Greenhalgh, the Secretary saidjthat up 
to the present they had not received any communication 
from the three Societies who usually worked with them 
in the election. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SecRETARY moved that Mr. Mason should again 
be their candidate, and Mr. McKinna“‘seconded. Both 
the mover and seconder testified to the goud work which 
Mr. Mason had done on the Council, their remarks being 
supplemented by an appreciation from the President. 
The meeting unanimously ad opted the resolution. 


REINSTATEMENT OF THE SUMMER MEETING. 


Mr. Bows, in accordance with notice, introduced a 
motion for the alteration of rule 4, with the object of re- 
establishing the Society’s summer meeting. He recal 
that some time ago this meeting, which was held on 
the last Friday in July, was abandoned. Members 
at the time said that this month clashed with the 
holidays, bat he did not think that they could 
have a better date for the summer meeting. However 
he was willing to accept any alternative time which 
would suit the general convenience of members. His 
resolution, as printed on the agenda, was “ That rule4 
read ‘that the meetings be held on the last Friday 
in January, April, July, and October, as formerly, 
oat ue simply desired that the summer meeting shoul 

ein July. 

Mr. WHARAM intimated his willingness to second the 
resolution if Mr. Bowes would consent to make the date 
of the summer meeting a moveable one, so that the 


gathering should not clash with the Yorkshire and other 
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iagament agricultural shows, which members wished to 
attend. 

Mr. SNARRY suggested the second Friday in July. 

The PRESIDENT thought that would be a suitable date. 
The last Friday in July would clash with the annual 
meeting of the National Veterinary Association. 

Mr. Mason agreed with Mr. Bowes that the summer 
meeting should be reinstituted, but advocated that there 
should be no fixed date. 

Mr. Asson thought they might very well leave the 
fixing of the date to a small committee consisting of the 
President, the Secretary, Mr. Bowes, and Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Roprnson : And a country member. 

On a vote being taken, the members decided in favour 
of holding a summer meeting ; and following this decision 
Mr. Mason suggested that the date be left to the discre- 
tion of the President, this suggestion being supported by 
Mr. McKinna and Mr. Wharam. 

Mr. Rogrnson proposed, and Mr. Snarry seconded, 
and it was resolved that the summer meeting should be 
held on a Thursday, instead of a Friday, in July, the 
selection of the date to be left to the discretion of the 
President. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 
Mr. F. Somers, F.R.C.V.S. 


The PREsIDENT next delivered his address. First of 
all he thanked them for the very unusual honour confer- 
red upon him by their unanimous vote in re-electing him. 
He added how thoroughly he had appreciated the friend- 
ship and sincerity in which the various members had 
supported him during the past year. He was deeply 
sensible of their many kind acts during the time he had 
occupied the position, and he assured every member 
that he would strive to deal equitably with all issues 
affecting the interests of the Society and of the whole 
profession. (Applause.) He had watched carefully the 
gradual increase of members ; they had at the present 
time a larger membership than at any previous occasion, 
a fact which was highly encouraging for the future, and 
he had great hopes that the Yorkshire Society would 
stand as one of the foremost veterinary societies in the 
United Kingdom. 

He briefly referred to the British Congress on Tuber- 
culosis, at which the Suciety was represented by himself, 
Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Wharam. It was, he continued, 
highly satisfactory and exceedingly gratifying that the 
cattle plague was entirely stamped out in this country, 
and the same might be said in respect to pleuro-pneu- 
monia and foot-and-mouth disease. That these diseases 
had» been almost entirely eradicated was due to the 
special restrictions placed on the movements of cattle, 
and to the close veterinary inspection. Swine fever, 
which had cost the country millions in attempts to sup- 
—_ it, still seemed almost as prevalent as ever. The 

oard of Agriculture were about to hold an enquiry by 
special commission on some diseases of sheep, and he 
noticed that among the number of gentlemen appointed 
there was but one veterinary surgeon, and he was em- 
ployed by the Board of Trade. This seemed very unfair | 
to a body of scientific men whose researches and good 
work had been so prominent when our flocks and herds 
were In imminent danger. The most brilliant pathologist 
in the country, at the present time was Prof. M’Fadyean, 
and no Commission on any disease relating to the animal 
kingdom was complete without his assistance. 

More attention would have to be paid to glanders. He 
noted that Mr. Hanbury stated that we knew nothing of 
swine-fever and glanders. He was glad to acknowledge 
the services of their old and esteemed friend, Mr. Hunt- 
ing, Editor of The Veterinary Record, who had exposed 


safe in the hands of one who, for some years, had fought 
against the appointment of ignorant officials who were 
pitch-forked into positions under the Board, and who 
were absolutely ignorant of the most elementary know- 
ledge of disease in any form, and who undertook duties. 
with which they were in no way conversant. 

The sanitary conditions of the cowsheds at farms and 
other places from which our milk supply was obtained 
were of a very unsatisfactory character—he had very 
frequently noticed the most unhealthy surroundings—yet 
they could hear of suggestions being made to increase 
the milk supply by blocking up ventilators and pack- 
ing animals together closely in order to bring about a 
higher temperature. Advice of this sort was entirely 
opposed to all the laws of hygiene, and was likely to 
assist in spreading tuberculosis, which all veterinarians 
thad been assisting the Government and municipal bodies 
to suppress. In conclusion the President said that since 
last year the work of the whole veterinary profession 
had been highly satisfactory, and that the results must 
eventually be of a permanent and lasting benefit to all. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. ABpson proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for his address. 

Mr. WuH«RAM seconded, and Mr. McKinna supported, 
observing that Mr. Somers was not an ornamental but a 
good, practical, and hard working President. (App.) 

The PrEsIpENT briefly acknowledged the compliment. 


THE LYMPHATIC SYSTEM OF BOVINES 


By Atrrep M.R.C.V.S., 
Chief Veterinary Lnspector Corporation of Manchester 


Mr. HoLtsurn said: The lymphatic system includes 
the lymphatic and lacteal vessels of the glands through 
which their contents pass. The lymphatic vessels ma 
be said to be found in all the textures and organs whic 
receive blood. It is, however, with the connective tissue 
of the several textures and organs that they are most in- 
timately associated. Two modes of origin are described, 
viz., 1, the plexiform ; 2, the lacunar. The term plexi- 
form is applied when the lymphatic capillaries com- 
mence in the form of a network, and lacunar when the 
capillaries arise out of the connective tissue or lacunar 
spaces like so many tubes fed from a reservoir. The 
latter method of origin is described as the most commun, 
and the lacunar spaces are thus accounted for. The fluid 
part of the blood is being constantly filtered through the 
walls of the blood capillaries. The liquid is poured into 
the numerous lymph spaces which abundantly traverse 
the majority of the tissues in such quantities as to bathe 
the tissues, and to supply sufficient nourishment for their 
support, after which it is removed by the lymphatics, so 
that in health no accumulation takes place. Therefore 
these vessels are a means of collecting the exuded blood 
plasma and returning that part which is not absorbed by 
the tissues into the blood stream again. The lymph 
capillaries and vessels freely anastomose with one 
another and are much more numerous than the veins. 
The lymphatic vessels of the intestinal canal are called 
lacteals, because of the milky appearance of the fluid 
contained within them during digestion. Their mode of 
origin is said to slightly differ from those just mentioned 
(in blind dilated extremities) within the intestinal villi, 
otherwise they resemble the other lympbatics. 

Lymph under ordinary circumstances is a clear yellow- 
ish coloured fluid of an alkaline reaction, and in most 
works on physiology is regarded as diluted blood plasma 
—that is to say, it contains all the constituents of liquor 
sanguinis, but in proportionally different quantity, the 


difference chiefly being that there is less albumin and 


‘A his paper the ignorance displayed by the Board of 
: Sriculture in its administration of all matters relating 
© animal disease. Their professional interests were 


relatively more water. This view is no doubt based upon 
(a)Schemical analysis, and (/) the physiological function, 
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viz., that of the transudation of the fluid part of the 
blood from the small arteries and capillaries into the 
plasma spaces or connective tissue spaces of the body 
which after the tissues have taken up their requirements 
is carried away by the lymphatics bearing the character 
of weak or watered blood plasma. The observations 
made by some recent investigators upon the lymph for- 
mation in - - animals point to a somewhat different 
conclusion. The results of their experiments go to show 
that lymph is not a simple product of transudation from 
blood plasma under the influence of blood pressure, but 
that it is a product of the elaboration of the tissues, and 
that its formation is in direct correspondence with the 
vital activity of the tissues. This much, however, may 
be said, that whatever functional activity is responsible 
for the formation of lymph, there are two things with 
regard to the composition that has been firmly establish- 
ed: 1. That it contains excrementitious matters thrown 
off in the metabolism of the tissues ; 2. That changes in 
the character of lymph correspond very closely with 
changes in the character of the blood. Chyle consists 
merely of lymph to which are added some of the absorhed 
products of digestion. These are chiefly particles of 
fatty matter or minute oil globules, and like the fatty 
globules suspended in milk, they give the chyle a milky 
appearance. These fatty particles constitute what is 
termed the molecular base of the chyle. 

The lymphatic glands, formerly called conglobate 
glands, and termed by modern French writers lymphatic 
ganglions, are solid, more or less rounded, or elongated 
bodies situated on the course of the lymphatic and lac- 
teal vessels which are found alongside the principal 
blood vessels of the body. In size they may be described 
in cattle as being voluminous, their dimensions varying 
from a grain of wheat to four or five inches in length 
{some of the mesenterics). They are of a greyish ap- 
pearance and generally present on one side a slight de- 
pression—the hilum--through which the blood vessels 
enter and leave their interior. The efferent lymphatic 
vessels also leave at this point, while the lymphatic 
vessels that supply the glands—afferent vessels—-enter 
the organs at different parts of the periphery. On sec- 
tion of one of the large Jymphatic glands two different 
structures can be made out, viz., an outer or cortical por- 
tion, and an inner or medullary portion. The cortical 
portion occupies all the superficial parts of the gland, ex- 
cept at the hilum. The medullary portion occupies the 
centre and extends to the surface at the hilum. In the 
cortex the structure is most marked. The glandular 
tissue within the trabeculz occurs as a tolerably firm 
pulp giving rise to small rounded bodies or masses, which 
are known as the cortical nodules or follicles. These 
little bodies are more easily made out when the glands 
are swollen. Many of the glands in the adult animal 
have always a mottled appearance, due to the deposition 
within their structure of black pigment. This condition 
is beautifully seen in the lymphatic glands of the kidney, 
liver, and lungs. The smaller glands do not show the 
structural elements to the same extent as do the larger 
ones. In such groups as the intercostal, supra-sternal, 
and prepectoral, the colour on section is of a delicate 
pinkish white, and in the healthy gland it is not easy to 
distinguish between the cortex and medullary portions. 
The whole gland tu the naked eye appears as one delicate 
uniform texture, and pigmentation does not seem to occur 
in these glands. The smallest lymphatic glands that an 
operator may be expected to look for in conducting a 
post-mortem examination belong to the following chains : 
1. Those situated along the jugular furrow—well-marked 
in the calf ; 2, the supra-sternal ; 3, the intercostals ; 4, 
those running along the omentum and posterior mesen- 
tery of the large bowels and retro-peritoneal which in 
health vary in size from a barley grain to a pea, and are, 
therefore, not always easily found. This difficulty, how- 
ever, is not experieaced in searching for the larger glands, 


such as the mammary, deep inguinal, prescapular, retro- * 
ve qua and mesenterics, which in cattle are well de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Holburn then described the situations of lymphatic 

lands and illustrated their positions by lantern slides. 
in so doing he repeated his observations which have al- 
ready appeared in 7’he Journal of Comparative Patho- 
logy, vol. xiii., part 4, and The Veterinary Record, Janu- 
ary 19th and 26th, 1901, which are briefly as follows : 
Head.— Pharyngeal, sub-occipital, pre-auricular, or paro- 
tid, and sub-maxillary. | Neck.—The cervical, pre- 
scapular. Thoracic Wall.—Sub dorsal, intercostals, 
supra -sternals, pre-pectorals, and brachial glands. 
Thoracic Viscere.—Tracheal, mediastinal (anterior and 
posterior), bronchial, and cardiacs. Abdomen and Pos- 
terior Limbs. Mammary or superficial inguinal, deep 
inguinal, iliacs (external and internal), sacral, sub- 
lumbar, popliteal, and pre crurals. Abdominal viscere. 
Gastric, spienic, coeliac, renal, hepatic, mesenterics, and 
lymphatics of large bowels. Mr. Holburn continued : 
It is highly probable that the functions of the 
lymphatic glands have not yet been fully determined. 
1 may, however, briefly allude to what is ascribed to 
them. The lymph glands are said to be the manufac- 
turers of three or four kinds of cellsa This is shewn inas- 
much as the lymph after traversing a gland contains 
numerous more po than it did before entering, They 
are not all of the same size. The largest of these lymph 
corpuscles are believed to agree in their character with 
the white blood corpuscles ; and the smaller varieties to 
the lymphoid cells of the lymphatic glands. Various 
names have been manufactured for these cells—leocob- 
lasts, erythroblasts, eosinophilous cells, etc., and since 
the lymph is poured into the blood stream the lymph 
corpuscles are looked upon as constantly furnishing a 
fresh supply of white cells to that fluid. In Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s Fulbcleer. vol. 1,cxxxi, a most interesting account 
is given on the source of the blood corpuscles. His con- 
clusions are to the effect that thelymph glands are not 
only mainly responsible for the leucocytes, but that these 
in turn are converted into the coloured corpuscles, and 
that those white cells which do not become so trans- 
formed, subserve many useful purposes, such as removing 
dead tissue, and prutecting the body against the invasion 
of micro-organisms. Apart from the cell genesis, and the 
lymph glands, placed as they are on the course of the 
lymphatic vessels, it is claimed that they have a certain 
filtering action upon the lymph stream. This function I 
borne out from pathological observations of which tuber- 
culosis may be cited as a good example. It is well known 
that in this disease the lymphatic glands act as barriers 
agiinst its dissemination by arresting the injurious 
elements that are carried on to them by the lymph stream 
from the centres uf infection, and in many instances 
rendering them inert. R 

So far as meat inspection is concerned, the importance 
of examining the lymphatic glands cannot be too highly 
estimated, and especially so when you are dealing witha 
carcase minus the internal organs. The changes wrought 
in the lymphatic glands (whether in a local or genera 
manner) are undoubtedly due to injurious matters hav 
ing reached the lymphatic stream and charging the 
glands beyond their physiological limit, hence establisb- 
ing a morbid change. With regard to tuberculosis, the 
lymphatic glands are the most common seat to demo. 
strate its existence. 

It has heen firmly established that the bronchial and 
mesenteric glands may be clearly affected, and yet 0° 
evidence of its presence is capable of being found in either 
the lung tissue or the lining membrane of the bowels. /2 
such instances, each of these organs must have recel¥ 
a dose of tubercle bacilli, but that without exciting ¢ 
tuberculous lesion; taken up by the lymphatics 4? 
arrested in the first lymphatic gland. These facts hav? 
a most important bearing upon post-mortem examin 
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tions made after testing animals with tuberculin. For 
my part, I have made post-mortem examinations on a 
great number of reacted animals when the only visible 
tuberculous lesion was to be found in a bronchial or, 
perhaps, mesenteric gland. It is in such cases as these 
that the test is brought into disrepute when a careful 
examination is not made. Even from the point of view 
of meat inspection, many groups of glands should be ex- 

sed in searching to ascertain the extent of a tubercu- 
ous dissemination. 

In mentioning a few peculiarities [ should say, in 
speaking of the chest, that although the pleura may be 
free, if the lungs or bronchial glands are affected, and 
especially if the lungs contain diseased patches near their 

riphery, the intercostal and supra sternal glands should 
be examined. They may not be diseased, but it is at 
times puzzling to know from what point they have be- 
come affected. It will be taken for granted that these 
two latter groups of glands should never be overlooked 
when the pleura is diseased. In tuberculosis of the dia- 
phragm the infection is spread to the supra-sternal and 
mediastinal glands ; consequently their examination is 
valuable, though the diseased diaphragm has been re- 
moved. In tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands where 
no visible tubercle exists on the peritoneum, the sub- 
lumbar, iliac, deep inguinal, and even the mammary 
gland will sometimes be found very tuberculous. These 
cases are very annoying, for while a butcher may have 
no objection to losing a hind quarter of beef when he 
sees abundance of tuberculous peritonitis, he dees not 
» gee idea when the disease is concealed in these 
glands. 

It is very difficult to understand how these glands be- 
come affected in what may be described as a backward 
direction, inasmuch as it is generally assumed that 
chyle, after leaving the mesenteric glands, is collected by 
the lacteals, and discharged into the receptaculum chyli, 
about the first or second lumbar vertebre. Thus the 
glands behind that point would be expected to remain 
clear. This peculiar mode of invasion of the lymphatic 
system was pointed out by Professor Delépine (1) in 1893, 
In consequence of inoculating guinea pigs with tubercu- 
lous material, and he suggests that two methods of ex- 
tension are accountable. First, an extension along the 
course of some lymphatics in the direct opposite to that 
of the stream. Secondly, an extension through the 
lacunar system of lymphatics. Professor M’Fadyean (2) 
has also touched upon this question, and in speaking of 
how these glands become affected from a tubercular 
peritonitis, he brings forth the term “ centrifugal ” as dis- 
tinguished from “ centripetal,” in which the infection 
spreads in the direction of the normal lymph stream. 
Examples of the centripetal method of dissemination are 
seen in the secondary infection of the bronchial glands 
from a primary focus in the lungs, or of a mesenteric 
gland from an ulcerated intestine. 

{n searching for evidence of tuberculosis in the lym- 
phatic glands it is important to remember that the in- 
vasion often assumes the form of an acute tubercular 
adenitis, which is to be recognised by aswollen gland of 
a finely granular appearance, somewhat doughy in colour, 
which may not present any centres of necrusis or casea- 
tion, and seldom to the naked eye appear congested. 

The changes observed in lymphatic glands are also of 
steat value in inflammatory and septic diseases. In 
acute inflammatory affections, such as pneumonia, pleu- 
sy, gastritis, enteritis peritonitis, metritis, etc., the 
‘ymphatic glands soon become congested, and even black 
appearance. And it must be regarded as a grave indi- 
— when the lymphatic glands are found universally 
roe or inflamed. This phenomenon is accounted 
ot by the fact that changes in the character of lymph 


correspond very closely with changes in the character of 
the blood. In all acute inflammatory affections the blood 
becomes rapidly altered and toxic matters quickly 
generated. These conditions result in producing a 
marked effect upon the lymphatic glands. In observing 
a general congestion of the lymphatic glands I always 
have the carcase quartered in sucha way as to expose 
the deep muscles of the thigh or shoulder, and invariably 
this reveals a sticky or gluey condition of the muscles, 
which indicates that an albuminous exudate has been 
a out, or, in other words, a true inflammatory 
uid. 

With regard to septic infection, such as are met with 
in septic pericarditis, septic peritonitis, septic metritis, 
etc., the lymphatic glands are usually much swollen and 
of acinnamony to a chocolate colour. They may con- 
tain small abscesses or necrosed centres having a putty 
consistency. In old standing cases of septic metritis 
(inflammation of the calf bed) and pericarditis, I have 
on more than one occasion seen what we may call a 
pyzemia of the lymphatic glands. 

In acute inflammation of the udder in cattle the first 
glands that become swollen are the supra-mammary, 
next follows the deep inguinal, and then tne iliacs, so 
that in examining a dressed carcase, after the butcher 
has finished his handiwork, by looking at these glands 
one is frequently able to say if mastitis has existed, 
although the organ itself has been removed. (Applause.) 


A brief discussion followed, Mr. GREENHALGH and 
Mr. CoLuinGs taking part therein. 

On the motion of the PrestpENT and seconded by 
Mr. Mason a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr Holburn for his address, which was admirably illus- 
trated by means of photographs thrown on a large 
screen, 


THe DINNER. 


Subsequently the members and guests sat down to 
dinner. After the meal the President proposed the 
toast of “The King” which was loyally honoured. 

In submitting “The Army, Navy and Reserve Forces,” 
Mr. WILLEy said it was not strange for him, a solicitor, 
to be invited to that gathering, for the legal and veter- 
inary medical professions had many things in common. 
Their notoriety for speaking the truth was synonymous 
(laughter) and their notoriety for reasonable charges was 
also synonymous. On the other hand they had one or 
two disadvantages. The only advantage solicitors had 
by way of advertisement, was the humble brass plate, 
but veterinarians had a little more, inasmuch as they 
were entitled, without extra charge, to have a red lamp 
outside their surgeries. (Laughter). He supposed the 
reason solicitors had not the privilege was because they 
were not needed in the middle of the night. (Laughter 
and applause). 

Mr. ae responded as on2 who had served as a 
veterinary officer inthe Army. He warmly defended 
“Tommy Atkins” against recent insinuations, which he 
characterised as disgraceful. Never in the history of the 
world had any war been conducted on such humane 
lines as the one in South Africa. (Applause). He, along 
with Mr. Abson, had been attached to the Remount 
Department, and had done his best to serve his country. 
If he had been younger he should have gone to South 
Africa and fought for his country. Though he was no 
longer in the Army, he belonged to the volunteers, whom 
he did not think would ever again be called “Saturday 
night soldiers” (Applause). The way in which the 
auxiliary forcesjhad come forward to help at a critical 
time must have been most satisfactory to the country. 
During the war the Army Veterinary Department had 
depended a great deal upon the civil practitiouers. The 
veterinary medical profession had done remarkably well, 


{3} Vide British Medical Journals, Sept. 1893 and March "94. 
»» Journal of Comparative Pathology, Vol. XI. part 3. 


anid the Director-General of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
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ment had said how greatly indebted he was to the 
profession for the assistance it had rendered. (Applause). 

“The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons” was sub- 
mitted by Mr. CrarKson. He said that asa profession, 
they had a great deal to thank that body for, and in future 
he should like to have much more to thank them for. 
There were perhaps many ways in which they might 
gain more advantages than at present, but he would on 
this occasion only refer to one matter, and that was the 
uestion of finance. However much the Council of the 

oyal College might desire greater efficiency they could 
not fulfil the wish without funds. (Hear, hear). Many 

rofessions had an annual registration fee, and he hoped 

e was voicing what veterinarians thought in saying 
that they ought not to be behind these professions. 
Something would have to be done in the way of raising 
funds, unless they wished to sink. They certainly did 
not desire that ; they had begun to rise, and they wanted 
to rise farther. (Applause). If they had a small regis- 
tration fee it would mean £1500 a year. He wished the 
Registration Committee would give a more definite 
pronouncement as to what a man might and might not 
do. ( Laughter and applause). 

Mr. Mason first replied. He thanked the members 
for the honour conferred upon him at the business meet- 
ing in again nominating him for the Council election. 
He reminded them that he had now represented them 
for 12 years. A short time ago he said he thought they 
ought to put another man in harness. They had since 
elected Mr. McKinna in whom he had every confidence. 
When he retired they would say Mr. Mason might have 
been a good representative, but Mr. McKinna was a 
better one. Mr. Clarkson hit the nail on the head when 
he spoke on the question of finances. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Royal College did everything that was 
possible to save money. The up-keep of the Royal 
College came to about £1200 a year, and they had no 
other income than the examination fees. Lawyers paid | 
an annual registration fee of £7. He did not go so far | 
as to advocate as much as that, but if they could have a 
fee of a guinea or half-guinea they could get on much 
better with their work. (Applause). 

Mr. ABson also responded. He said that they were 
in anything but a flourishing condition with their 
finances, and sooner or later the profession would have 
to make up it’s mind to contribute an annual registration 
fee. They could not go on as they were now doing. 
fee of 10/6 per member per year would bring in £1500. 
That would do all they required at the present time and 
leave them with a nice balance in hand at the end of 
each vear. If the members of the profession got a circular 
some morning asking them tv consent to the payment of 
a registration fee of 10/6 they must not be surprised. 

The Registration Committee on which he had sat for | 
eight years, had to put up with a great deal of abuse and 
complaints as to the way in which they conducted their 
business. They simply had to carry out the bye-laws. 
The Council, not the Registration Committee, had made 
the bye-laws, and he thought it was grossly unfair that the | 
Committee should be attacked as they were. He was bound | 
to say that all the cases which came before the Com- 
mittee, and they were very numerous, occupying much 
time, were considered on their merits and just decisions | 
arrived at. They could not do more. The Colonial 
colleges were very anxious to be recognised by the Royal 
College ; they lived in Imperialistic days, and could not 
very well close their ears to any wishes which might 
emanate from their colonial brethren. “ True it is” con- 
tinued Mr. Abson “their syllabus at the present time is 
not up to our own, nor are their examinations so stringent | 
but when the time arrives when their examinations are 
equivalent in every respect to our own there is no doubt 
whatever that we shall recognise them in some way or 


other.” (Applause). In conclusion Mr. Abson thanked 
the members for their kindness at the business meeting 


in promising to support his election if he should again be 
asked to come forward by the Lancashire Society as a 
candidate for the Council. (App.) 

Mr. HoLBuRN next gave “'The Examiners”, a body of 
men whom he said he respected. 

Mr. Woops in acknowledging the toast, observed that 
recently the question of advertising had been debated in 
London. It appeared to him that London was a very 
likely place in which to debate the subject. ( Laughter ). 
So far as his knowledge went conduct of this description 
was principally confined to the South of England. (App.) 
“Show me”, he said, “a man who advertises and I will 
show you an unskillful veterinary surgeon. ( Applause ). 
Advertising is a hall-mark of failure in most cases, and 
will in all probability die out without any action of the 
Registration Committee. (A Voice: Question.) Well, 
the Registration Committee could only deal with the 
gross abuses of the profession. The really true conduct 
of the veterinary profession must arise from its members 
independently of any management or government by any 
Registration Committee, and I look forward to the time, 
and it is coming, when we shall draw our members from 
perhaps a better stratum of Society, and having better 
educated and more cultured men in the profession, these 
questions of conduct will not press themselves forward 
for consideration at all. Of course, our profession is like 
others. There are to be found in every profession—-what 
shail 1 say ?—bounders. (A voice: and 
applause ) but perhaps no profession suffers more from 
this class of people than ours. I have been an examiner 
for 12 years, and I am pleased to say that we have a 
distinctly better, a more cultured class of students than 
when I began examining. I think this change will settle 
question of conduct more than anything else.” (Ap- 
plause ). 

Mr. McKrnna gave “ Kindred Societies”, and in doing 
so thanked the Yorkshire and other Associations for 
having elected him a member of the Council. He said 
he should like to see an election fought on the question 
of the suggested registration fee. Bankruptcy undoubt- 
edly stared them in the face unless something was done. 

Mr. Apson briefly responded. 

“The Visitors” was submitted vy Mr. Svarry. Ina 
short, racy speech he said this was the easiest toast that 
a Yorkshireman could propose. Anyone coming to York- 
shire was always a welcomed visitor; he left with 
pleasant remembrances and was invariably glad to paya 
return visit. ( Applause ). 

Mr. McKinna next gave “ The President ” commenting 
upon the great interest which Mr. Somers took in his 
profession and the Society, and wishing him ancther 
happy year in office. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said the members had done 
everything to make his position a pleasant one in the 
es year, and he hoped the good feeling existing would 

e maintained and strengthened. He dwelt on the advan- 
tage of the monthly meetings which had been instituted 
we the year and the success which had attend 
them. 

Mr. GREENHALGH supplemented the President’s re 
marks as to the value of the monthly meetings to members, 
and the speech making concluded. 

During the evening a most enjoyable programme of 
vocal music was contributed by the Albion Quartette. 


THE CENTRAL ; 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An Ordinary General Meeting was held at The Royil 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. on Thursday, Februaty 
6th, the President, Mr.A. Rogerson, occupying the chal 
There were present: Messrs. A. L. Butters, J. Rowe 
F. G. Samson, T. J. Wooff, J. S. Hurndall, W. Perryma®, 
J. K. Bruce, J. Macqueen, M. Clarke, L. Savourtlt, 
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§. H.Slocock, H. A. MacCormack, H.Gray, 5S. L. Steph- 
ens, T. Wolsey, P. W. D. Smith, A. 5S. Brooksbanks, 
W. L. Harrison, H. G. Simpson, J. E. Rickards, 
J'A. Gosling, A. E. Bayley, A. A. Johnson, W. E. Murts, 
A. E. Gostling, G. Reddish, W. Hunting, and E. Lionel 
Stroud (Hon. Sec.) and ten visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were read from 
Prof. Woodruff and Mr. H. Singleton. 

The Secretary announced that the following letter had 
been received from the Solicitor to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons : 


Dear Sir, 
Registration No. 1133. 7¢ Marsh. 

I beg to inform you that action was taken with regard 
to the information supplied by you as Secretary of the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society, that Mr. Joseph M. 
Marsh had been appointed by Royal Warrant Equine 
Dentist to His Majesty’s horses, the result of this being 
that Mr. Marsh applied that the Warrant should be can- 
celled, which has been accordingly done.—I remain, 
Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 


Geo. Thatcher. 
E, Lionel Stroud, Esq., 
Secretary, Centra! Veterinary Medical Society. 


The Secretary was instructed to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter and express the gratification of the 
Society at the success of it’s representation. 

The Secretary also read a letter from the Sanitary 
Institute inviting the Society to send delegates to the 
Congress to be held in Manchester in September. 

On the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
Cormack, the further consideration of the letter was 
postponed to the next meeting. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Brigg, of the Plywell 
pole Appliance Co., asking permission to demonstrate the 
apparatus to the Society. 

On the motion of Prof. Macqueen, seconded by 
Mr. Samson, the proposition was not accepted. 

The following gentlemen were nominated as Fellows 
of the Society: Mr. W. R. Clark, M.R.C.V.S., Gayton 
Road, Hampstead; Mr. J. Share Jones, M.R.C.V.S. 
Royal Veterinary College; Mr. D. Wyllie, M.R.C.V.S. 
Tudor House, Staines; Mr. P.S. Howard, F.R.C.V.S. 
Royal Veterinary College. 

The following gentlemen nominated at the preceeding 
meeting were unanimously elected Fellows of the Society: 
Mr. J. Wilson Brownless, M.R.C.V.S.; Mr. W. Chase, 
MLR.C.V.S.; Mr. J. C. Paton, M.R.C.V.S. 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. T. Woxsgy exhibited the femurs and pelvis of a 
mare about six years old, and related the following 
history. The mare was at work on Monday in the 
omnibus and nothing was noticed, but on the Tuesday 
she was seen to be lame in the off-hind leg, and on 
Wednesday in the near hind leg. On the Thursday she 
was walked out and seen to reel behind. She was put in 
a box and on Friday morning went down and was unable 
togetup. In being pulled out of the box she plunged 
and straggled, and as she could not be got upon her feet 
she was put into slings in which she simply hung. There 
was no feeling in the hind quarters, but nothing else 
could be noticed. On the Saturday she died from in- 
ternal hemorrhage. The post mortem exhibited most 
Severe fractures both in the femur and in the pelvis, and 
as the fractures were worn perfectly smooth, it was 
evident that those fractures had occurred a considerable 
time before. There was no history of an accident, and 

t. Wolsey’s theory was that complete union of the 
‘Sutures had never occurred. 

mer Wolsey also related the history of a case of chronic 
arthritis deformans of the stifle, occurring in a mare 


28th January, 1902. 


twelve years old, which was sent to him with an abscess 
on her off hip, He exhibited the joints, of which the 
inner halves only were affected. The fibrc-cartilages of 
the joint were normal. The synovia was about the colour 
of prane juice. 

Mr. A. A. JoHNSoN asked whether the mare in the 
first case was examined per rectum, and whether there 
was to be noticed. 

Mr. Wotszy said the mare was examined in every way 
and there was nothing to be felt or heard. 

Mr. HuntincG asked whether there was any effusion in 
the perineal regions. 

Mr. Wo sry said nothing as far as could be seen. 

On the metion of Mr.Savournin, seconded by Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Wolsey was heartily thanked for his communi- 
cation. 


ADVERTISING AND UNPROFESSIONAL Conpbuct, by 
Professor M acQurEN. 


ADJOURNED Discussion. 


Mr. SAVGURNIN said his experience was that the best 
thing a young man could do on leaving College was to 
go as assistant to an older practitioner for a few years, 
because that was a good method of learning to read with 
the alphabet that the College had taught him. With 
respect to issuing an address card with a list of scholar- 
ships, prizes, medals, etc. he thought that was of very little 
value. The average owner of horses judged the veter- 
inary surgeon from his behaviour in the stable and cared 
little for the honours he might have taken during his 
collegiate career. The extraordinary practice of members 
putting the letter E or Lafter their degree was founded 
on an inexcusable misunderstanding of the different 
positions of the R.C.V.S. and the R.V.C. There was no 
reason whatever to give a territorial designation so long 
as there was only one R.C.V.S. within the British Isles. 
The title of Professor had become so debased by its 
adoption by phrenologists, pugilists, quacks, and others, 
that he did not wonder a man like Professor Macqueen 
did not care to be classed as a professor. In Germany 
no one was allowed to call himself Professor unless he 
had earned the title, and had it granted to him by a 
recognised College, and he should like the veterinary 
profession to Jead the medical profession by being the 
first to grant the title of Professor to eminent men who 
were or had been teachers and lecturers in the Colleges. 

On the subject of forges he had always somewhat ad- 
vanced views. He hardly agreed that without the forge 
the profession would not bein the position it was now 
in. Imagine a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
excusing himself for keeping a barber’s shop by saying 
“The very history of the profession indicates that without 
the barber’s shop we should have been a very small pro- 
fession. We were cradled in the barber’s shop, by the 
barbers we lived and moved, and without the barber's 
shop I do not believe we should maintain our position.” 
It was better for a young practitioner to enter into a 
defensive alliance with the neighbouring farriers and 
have their assistance or good will. On the whole, he had 
an open mind on the question, although he did not like a 
veterinary surgeon’s name being seen over what is prac- 
tically a blacksmith’s shed. He considered that every 
member of the profession ought to report cases in the 
professional papers, since that very often aided their 
fellow practitioners. A form of advertising he had 
sometimes seen was a card nine to twelve inches square, 
framed or unframed, hung in country inns, to the fol- 
lowing effect : Mr. Jeremiah Juggins, M.R.C.S.L. attends 
here on Thursday mornings. Messages may be left here. 
That at tirst sight seems very unprofessional, but it was 
of great advantage to the farmers to know wl en a veter- 
inary surgeon could be found at a certain spot. With 


regard to the bye-law, although it included nearly every 
form of advertising that could be imagined, he did not 
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believe the Registration Committee would deal severely 
with a practitioner if he adopted only one or two of the 
metheds, At starting he might send out one circular 
announcing the fact, and in six months he might send 
out a second one ; but if he went on circularising month 
after month, distributing circulars all over the market- 
place, sending boys out with handbills, and so forth, the 
Council would very properly stop it. He thought the 
bye law permitted, undér exceptional circumstances, 
advertising by circulars distributed by the post when a 
man was starting in practice, but not a repetition time 
after time. He agreed that giving testimonials such as 
were mentioned by Professor Macqueen should be con- 
demned. 

Mr. MaTTHEW CLARKE hoped that the stone which 
Professor Macqueen had set rolling would not stop until 
it had knocked off some of the rough edges of bye-law 
113. Young men starting in practice went toa consider- 
able expense to pass the R.C.V.S., but when they got 
their diploma, it seemed to be the object of the College 
to prevent them getting an honest living. How was a 
man to get himself known to the public and earn a liv- 
ing? A young man coming toa neighbourhood ought to 
be allowed to bring himself before the public in any 
honourable way possible, and an advertisement in the 
local papers stating that he had bought such-and-such a 
business was not a dishunourable action. A veterinary 
surgeon was a professional man, but if he kept a forge he 
was a tradesman to a certain extent. He did not object 
to one advertisement, but he did object to eight or nine 
hung up in barbers’ shops, grocers’ shops, and corn 
dealers. 

Mr. Henry Gray: Professor Macqueen does not con- 
sider we should be allowed to “tout” for patronage and 
yet hethinks it beneficial to carry on the trade of a 
farrier. Is not thisananomaly? He further says we 
are “tradesmen.” Now if we are tradesmen why 
shouldn’t we adopt the trade practice of touting either in 
person or advertisement or by circular. If we are not 
to tout then we should adopt the customary professional 
manners and not carry on trade. Very many veterinary 
surgeons who keep forges tout for patronage either in 
person or by deputing the assistant, manager, or the 
foreman of the forge, or by letter, and how can we pre- 
vent them? Some veterinary surgeons even undertake 
to shoe horses at cost price, allowing no margin for profit, 
just to obtain the veterinary attendance to the stud or 
stable. If we are to be on equality and to have equal 
rights and to have justice meted out to all of us alike, 
then | say do away with veterinary surgeons being 
allowed to carry on a trade, whether that of a farrier, 
jobmaster, horse dealer, etc., under their legal designa- 
tion of veterinary surgeon, either over their place of 
business, on their billheads, cards, circulars, ete, 

We seem a very selfish body, for if a farrier usurp our 
title or function we bring down upon him the might of 
— ; whereas we oust him from his own legitimate 
rights. 

Professor Macqueen says by the forge we have risen. 
Quite correct. But did not the surgical branch of the 
medical profession originally combine its craft with that 
of hairdressing, etc., and as long asthat was continued 
was not it degraded? As soon as it divorced itself from 
trade did it not rapidly improve both in knowledge, skill, 
and reputation and thereby doing the public a great 
good” Some years ago at a discussion on some medical 

uestion Sir Dyce Duckworth said that the reason why 
the veterinary profession did nct advance socially and in 
the eyes of public estimation was because it carried on 
the trade of a shoeing smith in combination with its 
proper professional duties. 

Ancther thing is,a rich or avaricious man may be able 
to buy up all the forges in adistrict and create a monopo- 
ly and thereby prevent the profession free play. Indeed, 
I believe a few years ago several veterinary surgeons 


and some farriers proposed to form a syndicate of forges 
and consequently create a monopoly. Fortunately the 
scheme fell to the ground. 

Professor Macqueen questions the use of a multiplicity 
of plates, boards, etc., and with him I agree. But does 
he consider it an advertisement if professional men of 
standing use on a large board, in front of a farm near a 
road, the following :— 


HOME OF REST FOR HORSES. 


President: THE DUKE oF 


Hon. Veterinary Surgeons: 
Mr. So-anp-So, F.R.C.V.S. 
Mr. TrppLEYwInk, M.R.C.Y.S. 


And does he consider it an advertisment if a veterinary 
surgeon or veterinary surgeons have a large board over 
somebody else’s forge saying Mr. So-and-So, or Messrs. 
Ally and Sloper, Veterinary Surgeons, M.R.C.V.S., or 
F.R.C.V.S., attend here daily. I believe some veterinary 
surgeons are not satisfied with one but must have them 
stuck over every forge in a locality. Some are not con- 
tent with allowing their names to appear over the 
forge but even let the farrier use their names and 
addresses and designation on his billheads, cards, etc., 
and moreover state that “contracts undertaken for 
veterinary attendance and shoeing.” 

What will Professor Macqueen have to say about the 
Royal Veterinary College using a large covered vehicle 
about the streets having on it the “ Royal Veterinary 
College.” ? 

Here is another kind of advertisement exhibited in the 
windows of shops of a “Dairy Company.” Below the 
first certificate it says :-— 

So-aNnD-So., 
Fellow and ex-Vice-Presidént of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons ; Member of the Royal British Insti- 
tute of Public Health ; late Demonstcator of the Diseases 
of Cattle at the Reyal Veterinary College, London; 
Veterinary Inspector under the Board of Agriculture, 
etc. 
The other or lower one says : 
So-anD-So., F.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary Surgeon to His Majesty the King; Veterinary 
Inspector for the Borough of .... . 

(Cries of “ Finish the sentence,” and “ pass it round.”) 


Professor Macqueen says we should not issue a circu- 
lar of charges. If it be a cutting down one I agree, but 
I cannot see why the rank and file of the profession 
should not issue such a circular since seeing the Royal 
Veterinary College does—(calender showing charges, 
etc., of the College passed round.) This institution 
exists for the teaching of students, and ‘on whom the 
stall-feeding professors thrive by exacting fees. Yet 
these very professors lend their names to the carrying 00 
of this institution that enters into competition with its 
former pupils. I would not mind so much if ‘he College 
kept up its fees to a level or beyond those ordinarily 
charged by the rank and file of the profession, and also 
prevented the subscribers sending their friends’ animals 
under their names so as to get cheap advice and a gratul 
tous opinion. Another thing of which I <q te com- 
plain is that when a horse has been under the treatment 
of a practitioner and the client losing confidence in him 
sends it to the College and gets an opinion diametrically 
opposed to that given by the practitioner who isnt con” 
sulted in the matter. Is this professional etiquette: 
Equality you preach, or rather it should be what 1s § 
for the goose is good for the gander. sted 

Duality of designation.—Some men are not satisfied 
with their legal qualification of “ veterinary surge0? 
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fout must use another such as “ canine surgeon,” as if it 
were something altogether different from that of “ veteri- 
nary surgeon.” Is this derogatory ? 

[ do not see any harm of a veterinary surgeon adver- 
tising his special abilities in the professional journals, as 
his own brethren can soon form their opinion of his 
merits. 

As to our Registration Committee I should like to say 
afew words. At our last meeting Mr. Villar apologised 
for the members of it and said they worked very hard. 
Probably they do, but we do not judge a man by the 
amount of work he does, but by the quality of it. If we 
had less talk and more do it would be better. We want 
the work carried out in a better manner. [ say this com- 
mittee is devoid of all conscience, especially when it has 
a man brought before it and tries him without a tittle of 


evidence being produced beyond the assertion of its Pre- 


sident or judge thathe received a few circulars, anony- 
mously, no doubt in consequence of being the President 
of the Registration Committee, and what he did was to 
put them in an envelope and send them on to the College. 
And then this informer sits in judgment on the man he 
informs against ! 

About veterinary surgeons accepting double commis- 
sions, all [ have to say is that if it is proved against any 
member of our profession doing so his name should be 
erased from our Register. 

Mr. G. A. BanHAM: lam exceedingly pleased to have 
the opportunity of coming amongst you to-night and 
give my views on the all important question of dis- 
graceful conduct in our profession, and I am sure we 
ought to be very grateful to Professor Macqueen for his 

we and the generous way he has placed the subject 

ore us. 

If young men may not inform the public of the hon- 
ours they have gained as students what is the use of 
them to them? I notice most of our ex-presidents of the 
‘College are very careful that fact should be known when 
they give evidence in our law courts and so forth, and 
why should not the young aspiring man sv long as the 
statements he makes are true? Ifa graduate of our 
Universities has obtained scholarships, prizes, or is 
senior wrangler it is always published, especially when 
he goes in for any appointment, and why should not the 
veterinary graduate’ There is nothing disgraceful in so 
‘doing. I may say at once I am one of those who believe 
in doing anything that is right, honourable, and fair to 
earn a livelihood in this world, and would be the first to 
stop anyone from duing the opposite to earn one. 
_ [see no objection to a young man, nor an old one, 
issuing circulars and cards, properly printed of course, 
and even price lists, especially if they are to try and 
combat some underhanded trick such as “ underselling ” 
from a rival practitioner. A person who cannot, or is 
unfitted, or ashamed to make himself known by the dis- 

onourable practice of asking or getting some one else 
to by word of mouth must do something, he must not sit 


and wait. If a young man buysa practice he should be | 


introduced to the cnstomers by the person he buys the 
practice of. This is one of the advantages of buying a 
practice, but neither be nor anybody else has any right 
to solicit other men’s clients, unless, perhaps, they had 
Previously been his clients. This is only getting one’s 
own back again. Fresh comers to the district might re- 
‘Celve circulars from any practitioner, but not be called 
‘upon by either. 

A veterinary directory is a good idea, and [ hope some 
enterprising man will undertake the task. It is ridicu- 
MRO use any letters in our profession beyond the F. or 
-V.S. We have no other qualification, and they 

ght always to be used to distinguish us from the 
lereutered men, who should not be permitted to use any 

ers such as R.P.R C.V.S. which are meaningless, but 


a do not know this, and therefore they are de- 


The title “ Professor” should not be used by any of us. 
That title being reserved for special University teachers, 
and until we are affiliated with one of the Universities 
the title ought not to be used. However, once a teacher 
bas become known as Professor So-and-So to the public 
I should be the last to deprive him of its use if it has 
any, although [ think the time has arrived when the 
title should be dropped, and this the teachers can do 
themselves better than anyone else. We shall see which 
of them will give the lead. 

Signboards and brass org of any size or colour to 
suit taste and situation. What harm can they do to any- 
body or the profession? They are often useful as land- 
marks for not over bright country lads. We often see 
those who should least require them have the most con- 
spicuous ones. 

.Forges, as such, are no disgrace to anyone. If he is 
lucky in getting good enthusiastic workmen it may be 
profitable to him, but from my experience not very. At 
any rate, most shoeing smiths at present require super- 
vision, and it is beneticial to all concerned. Moreover, 
say what you will against the forge, you will find it con- 
venient to remove shoes at any moment and save time, 
and the men are useful to help with rough horses and to 
cast them. 

I have wished many times I hadn’t one, especially 
when things go wrong, bui I do not believe anybody 
thinks less of me or the profession because it’s there, and 
I am quite sure’ [ have done more good to that than that 
has done harm to myself or profession. 

[agree with Professor Macqueen that the majority of 
veterinary surgeons are practically tradesmen. By this 
I mean they sell medicines just as the grocer sells sugar, 
and so forth, and few of us could live by giving advice 
alone, and if I had to choose—as | may before long—be- 
a the two I should select selling medicines for 
profit. 

With regard to the P.H. I think the V.S’s. habitual 
presence there will injure his own constitution much 
more than his reputation or his profession. Most of us 
do use these houses occasionally without, I trust, bringing 
discredit on ourselves or the profession ; and many V.S. 
have their surgeries in hotel and bait stable yards. The 
harm depends upon the character of the individual and 
his behaviour more than upon where his premises are, or 
whether he has a forge, or exhibits medicines for sale. 
“Standing drinks” and “ tipping ” servants is one of the 
worst features of veterinary practice. To say, as some 
do, it does not exist, is deceiving yourselves and others. [ 
and most in this room know it does exist, and if it was 
nothing more than the 1s. or so at Christmas time I have 
nothing to say against it, but it dves not rest there. 
Practice is obtained from others and bought through the 
servant, and those who stoop to these disgraceful prac- 
tices find it pays them, and that is why it is done, It is 
disgraceful but difficult to stop, and this is not the first 
time I have drawn attention to it. 

Writing to the professional journals should be en- 
couraged, although that is not always beneficial to us 

alone. uacks read our journals and profit by them, 
and use us for their own ends. Many of our men meet 
| Registered men and others in consultation (ste.) Ought 
we to meet them? Isthis not nfra diy.! Can we con- 
sult with them? All we ought to do is tu treat them as 
doctors do nurses, viz., give them our instructions and let 
them see they are carried out. This is like doing cheap 
work for insurance companies and others, viz., if you 
will not do it your neighbour will, aud he uses this in- 
troduction to your client for his own ends. ae 

Underselling is a subject that requires investigation, 
but as Mr. Hunting says “ All talents are not equal and 
all clients are not ae wealthy.” But working cheap 
may keep a duffer or a bad man in the place and there- 
fore should be discountenanced and minimum fees 


fixed. 
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Writing tothe lay press, if restricted to general in- 
formation, is useful to enlighten the public without doing 
the profession any harm, but it ought to be very carefully 
done. There has been more than one professor who 
seldom wrote except for the lay press. It is not the 
place to publish scientific discoveries. 

Testimonials should not be allowed for publication 
except from one V.S. to another. 

Commissions as such, are degrading and disgraceful, 
pay when received from a person whose horse has 

en examined for an>ther client. 

Unqualified assistants [ think should not be dis- 
charged, for there are some very good men amongst 
them, but no fresh ones should be allowed. I should be 
the last person to deprive those already employed of 
their means of existence. Why not register them as such 
at once ? 

With regard to bye-law 113. It is the worst law our 
Council has made for many along day. It answers no 
good purpose and may be utilized for very bad ones, and 
has been the cause of more dissatisfaction in the pro- 
fession than anything else of late years. The Registration 
Committee will give us no information, nor will they 
define what is, and what is not, advertising. “Country 
Vet” asked The Veterinary Record (Vol. 14, p. 128 ), 
“May a man who isa M.R.C.V.S. advertise or distribute 
price lists of his stock medicines without offending bye- 
law 113 providing he does not in any way refer to his pro- 
fessional attainments, but simply uses his plain name and 
address ?” He also said he has submitted the same inquiry 
to the R.C.V.S., but the R.C. declines to advise on the 
question. The Editor, however, answered “ If title or 
attainments are not mentioned we believe the Council is 
unable to prevent advertising, but—.” 

To prevent a person printing and circulating what he 
may say, or get anybody else to say with impunity, is, to 
me, very ridiculous. Moreover, why should we tie vur 
hands to our own disadvantage? The bye-law has no 
control over the quack, or the medicine vendor, and, say 
what you like gentlemen, these men—with no obliga- 
tions whatever—are our worst enemies. 

The medical man is often quoted as an example for us, 
but commercially there in no comparison—the two pro- 
fessions are not analogous except from a scientific point 
of view. The man who attends the animals in the stable 
can never expect to be treated and looked upon in the 
same way as the gentleman who attends the family in 
in the house. Medical men would be legally in the same 

osition as ourselves were it not that a death certificate 
is required by law for every dead person. This is their 
real protection, and we can never expect to have a similar 
advantage. Therefore quacks will always be with us, 
and as Mr. Villar says “to forbid qualified men to ad- 


thin-skinned on that point. They, or the Council, 
certainly require, and deserve very severe criticism 
after their behaviour in the cases recently brought 
before them. We are also told—and there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of it—that a member took 
some photographs of the sign boards of one of the mem- 
bers of the Council, and who is also one of the Registra- 
tion Committee, and showed them to that Committee, 
They told him the matter should be enquired into, and 
so it was—after this person had removed the boards, and 
the informer was told his photographs were not true, 
I may say, gentlemen, photographs rarely tell untrutis, 

Then again, when the Registration Committee finds 
accused members guilty of serious disgraceful conduct 
the Council exonerates them, whereas another accused, 
perhaps anonymously or may be absolutely falsely, of 
some trivial offence such as advertising, is given the 
trouble to present himself before the Committee, and 
although the Committee could find no evidence against 
him, still, they adjourn the case for further evidence 
and employ a local solicitor— whom they have good reason 
to believe is certainly not favourably disposed to their 
victim—to seek for any evidence he can against the man, 
and he is again asked to appear before the Committee |s 
this the treatment the profession wishes the Registration 
Committee to give its members? Vile practices, of all 
kinds, should be exposed and punished. If we are not 
to “show up” the grosser cases of disgraceful conduct, 
and our Council will not deal with them fairly, then! 
say we can very well afford to leave sending out circulars 
alone. However, it appears that the more atrocious an 
offence is, the less notice the profession takes of it. In 
fact every device possible is resorted to to hush the 
matter up and screen the culprit, whereas if a mao 
simply advertises the medicines he has to sell—and all 
of us do sell them, in fact, few could live without it—our 
Council resorts to every’ means in their power (wrong, 
ungenerous and even contemptible means too) to obtain 
a conviction, and degrade the person in the eyes of bis 
profession and even amongs this clientéle. Gentlemen, 
for goodness sake, let us begin to exercise a little com- 
mon sense about this matter. Is it your idea of justice 
for an informer to sit in judgment over his victim! ot 
ought actions to be brought against us upon anonymols 
information? Is it right for a man’s personal enemies 
to sit in judgment over him? If these are the wishes of 
the members of the profession, then [ can have no It 
spect for their sense of honour or justice. : 

I think if an accused member has any reason to believ’ 
he will not receive justice at the hands of any particula! 
members of the Committee which tries him, he ought t? 
have the right to object to those individuals judging bis 
case. This is only fair. Then, again, all these trial: 


vertise a good thing, leaves the field »pen to the quack to 
advertise a bad one. Animal medicine makers thrive now, 
where years ago they did nothing, and now laugh up 
their sleeves at our suicidal ag ” (The Veterinary 
Record, Vol. 12, p. 536). Again, Mr. Leeney says “ The 
profession has tied the legs of its members, and then 
asked them to runa race against the advertising medicine 
vendor. The result is an ever decreasing demand for 
our stock medicines and an increasing sale of proprietary 
compounds” Vol. 13, p. 299. Moreover, the bye-law as 
it now stands injures the respectable, honourable, law- 
abiding practitioner, 7.¢., those who cannot and will not 
ask by word of mouth ( beg and tout ), to the advantage 
of those who are not ashamed to do so. This makes the 
whole thing a farce. 

It is all very well for Professor Macqueen to say “ This 
will not be done (meaning the bye-law altered) by 
reproaching the members of the Registration Committee 
or by defying them.” I perhaps do not quite grasp his 
meaning of the ‘reproach’ if, as I take it, he means 
criticise their actions, I think he is getting a little 


| 


ought to be open for any member of the profession wh 
wishes to be present to see fair play. . This [ hope wil 
soon be the case, thanks to Mr. Dollar. When Mr. Dollar 
brought his motion forward at the last meeting of Cou 
cil Mr. Mulvey seconded it, saying the motion “left it " 
be assumed that at some time or other the Registratio? 
Committee has refused to admit anyone to the trial tht 
chose to apply for admission,” and ‘‘ there is really ™ 
earthly use for this motion, because it has been carte’ 
out by the Registration Committee from the time 
Committee wasfirst :ppointed.” Mr. Trigger said: 
practically putting in our bye-laws what we already pt 
tice as Mr. Mulvey points out.” Now, gentlemen, ! ; 
is deceiving us—if not altogether false, for in June se 
wrote myself and asked the Registration Committee . 
try me with open doors, but they did not answer” 
yea or nay, until I had written several times, an@ 7 
months after (in Sept.) the Solicitor wrote: ‘ Witb, 
gard to the open door the practice was eac 
taken privately.” I again wrote on Septemoer 


ing I have long suspected great injustice cou’ ™ 
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and now, after my experience, I know it is done by the 
Registration Committee and the Council with closed 
doors, and it was not until Friday, the 4th of October, 
that I received a reply from our President saying : “ It is 
not usual for Committee meetings to be held in public, 
but persons complained of have frequently been accom- 
panied by friends, and you will not be served differently 
to anyone else.” This came as you see too late for me to 
let the profession know before the trial, which was on the 
9th, and a good thing too for the Committee, because the 
“trial” was anything but complimentary to them. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I think I may say without 
fear of contradiction that these “trials” have hither- 
to practically taken place with closed doors, and 
when the Councilmen were asked to open them no 
answer could be obtained until just before the 
trial, and then in very vague terms. Gentlemen, 
all these trials should take place in courts open to 
any and all members of the profession who wish to 
attend. Our “Star chamber” must be abolished. There- 
fore, instead of not criticising the actions of our Council 
and Committees, I think we should take more interest 
in their methods of action, and criticise them more freely 
than has hitherto been the case. 
There is another thing that requires attention, viz., if 
a perscn wrongly accuses another of any mean action, 7.¢., 
‘knowingly misrepresents an offence, as I think I have 
shown was the case in a recent correspondence | have had 
in The Veterinary Record, there should b2 some means 
of bringing such men to book and make them apologise. 
Those of you who followed that correspondence saw I 
have no doubt how false od opponent was—he dare not 
say who gave him the circular, neither did Mr. Simpson 
tell us who sent it to him tu inform against me. Why 
was this? Because they would both have to admit it 
was sent to them by a man who was once pupil with 
me for three months, assistant for one and half years, 
and partner for another one and half years, and whom I 
got rid of in 1895. Therefore he must have taken these 
circulars away with him at that time and kept them 
until 1901 (6 years), otherwise he could not have obtained 
them to send about as I know he has done. Is this the 
kind of information for our Registration Committee to 
take action on? Are we to sit down quietly and submit 
ito such treatment, and not criticise or reproach such men 
and committees? I think more ought to be said to stir 
‘up a little enthusiasm on the subject, and I trust I have 
been a little instrumental in doing so. All I ask is that 
-each and all of us should have “a fair field and no 
favour,” and pick out men who will not only take an 
interest in these cases, but who can and will see that 
_Justice is done to all parties concerned without fear or 
prejudice of any kind. 
_Mr. Wittiam Huntine thought that on such a ques- 
tion as had been raised the profession did not all see 
-alike ; each saw distinctly the other man’s faults but were 
blind to their own. Some excuse could always be found 
for doing an action which another man thought was not 
quite fair, and that was the whole difficulty. How was 
it possible to define such an expression as “ right, fair, 
and just”? The “ other” man was never right, fair, and 
Just, but we ourselves are always. Professional conduct 
ee a matter, as a rule, of good taste and common 
onesty. Ifa man wasa gentleman he would never be 
pefore the Registration Committee unless he was un- 
_Justly brought there. He thought the members would 
a agree with all that Professor Macqueen had 
pee —and probably do the opposite to-morrow. (Laugh- 
oe . was an easy thing to keep straight when doing 
de practice—even Becky Sharp thought she could be 
a -— on eight thousand a year! A man had a wife 
th to keep, and it was afar more disgraceful 
ing for him to leave them to starve than it was to be 


He did not know any particular objectionable action 
that had been done to young men by the Registration 
Committee. He agreed that a young fellow did nothing 
wrong either morally or professionally who put an adver- 
tisement in the paper and sent out cards and circulars 
when he started practice. It was not half as bad as 
going as an assistant to a man and tken setting up in op- 
position to him, one of the dirtiest things a man could do 
but not near as bad ‘as a man keeping ‘his eye on 
the newspapers to see when a practitioner died and then 
going and robbing the widow of the practice. He would 
not blame him if he married the widow. (Laughter.) 

The M.R.C.V 8.(L.) he looked upon as an illustration 
of utter ignorance ; but he forgave a man who had an old 
= 30 years old with L. on it, because such a man be- 

ieved firmly in those days that there were no veterinary 
surgeons equal to the London men. 

*The use of the term “ professor” was a matter of taste. 
The only excuse was that when a man had been in a 
veterinary college or any other college and had estab- 
lished a name there he was bound to keep up the title 
“ Professor” as a means of identity. No one would know 
him as plain “ Mr.” 

With regard to sign-boards, if no line was drawn at 
eighteen inches square or something of that sort, what 
objection was there to a man painting his house pink and 
empims it out blue? He had seen men with coats and 

ig pear] buttons like five-shilling pieces, ora hat with an 
enormous brim. He was always amused at those men, 
whilst he recognised that their garb attracted notice—a 
sort of advertisement. It had been well said that many 
a doctor had established a great reputation on nothing 
more than a broad-brimmed hat and profound ignorance. 
(Laughter). Ifa man wore an extraordinary coat or a 
broad-brimmed hat the Registration Committee could 
not touch him, but he did not think much of his taste. 

He did not consider that « man who was going to fol- 
low a horse practice ought to do without the forge, 
though probably he would take a better social position 
without it. Solicitation was bad. The proper thing to 
do was to send the foreman (laughter.) ‘“ Keep out of 
the village pub.”—but go to the market ordinary or you 
will miss a bit. (Laughter.) Join a club, because that 
was respectable. Be very stand-oftish to the stud groom, 
but if he was a real nice fellow treat him as such—if 
there was nobody looking. (Laughter.) Writing articles 
for the lay press was bad, but there was good in writing 
professional articles for the professional papers. The 
veterinary surgeon would never be able to compete with 
the quack doctor in his own line. The profession had 
sold stuff in a bottle and powders until it had got the 
British public to believe that they were absolutely neces- 
sary in the treatment of disease. The public was educa- 
ted wrongly, and the quack lives on their ignorance. He 
agreed also that it was not the right thing to write too 
vehemently about the Registration Committee, but he 
forgave a friend of his cn account of his honesty and 
enthusiasm, though he thought he did himself harm. He 
believed if anything was required to be altered on th 
Council the way to do it was at the annual election. The 
profession had got into the habit of voting for men who 
issued no address and who did as they wished on the 
Council. When men had acted as representatives for a 
few years they felt that they had a sort of vested interest 
in the place and resented being lectured by outsiders or 
by voters. The best thing to do was to be careful in re- 
cording one’s vote, and to insist upon each candidate 
showing his hand. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Mr. Slocock, seconded by Mr. 
Matthew Clarke, the further discussion of the subject 
was adjourned to the next meeting, and with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting terminated. 


-Suilty of a breach of professional etiquette. (Hear, hear.) 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
IRELAND. 


ANNUAL CouncIL MEETING. 


The third annual meeting of the Council of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land was held in the Royal University Buildings, Earls- 
fort Terrace, Dublin, on Thursday of last week. The 
Vice-President of the Department (The Right Hon. H. 
Plunkett) presided, and the staff of the Department was 
represented by Mr. T. P. Gill, Professor Campbell, Mr. 
W. P. Coyne, Mr. R. Blair, Rev. W. F. Green, &e. 

Mr. PLUNKETT delivered his annual address on the 
work of the Department, in which he said :— 

Of more immediate importance, however, are the 
Department’s experiments on calves. Professor Nocard’s 
later investigations have confirmed his first conclusions. 
To-day we are able to circulate in popular language a 
synopsis of Professor Nocard’s report. We believe that 
he has placed the farmers of Ireland in a position to deal 
effectively with the scourge of calf mortality, and so save 
one of the needless drains upon an important source of 
natioual wealth. The Department, in the experiment 
on a farm that was taken at Liscarrol, Co. Cork, has 
illustrated already the value of Professor Nocard’s dis- 
covery. The loss of calves from white scour on this farm 
in 1898 was 18; in 1899, 25 ; and in 1900, 33 out of 42, I 
am told. In 1901, before the Department took over the 
farm, 8 calves had died, and 8 had been sold. 19 calves 
had the wisdom to be born under the beneticient régime 
of the Department, and if anyone likes to move for a 
= of Habas Corpus these 19 calves can be produced 
alive. 

Reports have reached the Department which show 
that in some districts stockowners are suffering heavy 
losses from abortion in cows. and black-leg in young 
cattle. Itis to be feared that the contagious character 
of abortion is not sufficiently realised by breeders, nor do 
they appear to be taking active steps for its suppression. 
The Department have already issued a leaflet dealing 
with the subject, and as far as possible they have sup- 
plied a lecturer to explain to farmers in those districts 
where the outbreak is serious the cause and method of 
preventing this disease. Hut an occasional lecture or a 
demonstration is not sufficient to meet the needs of the 
case. It appearsto the Department that each County 
Committee where abortion is prevalent should next 
season make some provision in their scheme of agricul- 
tural instruction to systematically educate the country 
on the question, The Department cannot sanction any 
peepee! to supply free veterinary advice to small far- 
mers, but to provide the services of a highly qualitied 
veterinary surgeon to spread a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of veterinary hygiene would not be inconsistent 
with the Act or with the rules of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

In addition to the two diseases which I have referred 
to there are other diseases— such as swine fever and sheep 
scab— which come under the Diseases of Animals Act. 
We administer this, but these diseases might be very 
much reduced if farmers and local authorities would 
more heartily co-operate with the Department, particu- 
Jarly if the owners of diseased animals would promptly 
notify ail cases of outbreaks. Indeed, sheep scab could 
easily be stamped out. Systematic dipping of sheep has 
been recommended in a leaflet issued by the Depart- 
ment, and no stockowner is doing his duty to himself or 
his neighbours who neglects to dip his sheep at least 
twice a year. A leaflet will also shortly be issued giving 
plans and cost of sheep dippers both fixed and moveable. 


Owners of large flocks should provide themselves with 
fixed dippers. Small farmers who own only a few sheep 
cannot be expected to purchase a dipping plant, but the 
practice lends itself very easily to a system of co-opera- 
tion, and where societies purchase moveable dippers, such 
as will be described in the leaflet, the Department will 
provide societies for one year with an experienced man 
who will carry out the dipping operations for them.” 


On the conclusion of the Vice-President’s address, Col, 
Sharman-Crawford rose to propose a resolution which he 
thought would be very acceptable to the meeting, though 
it might not just then be quite in order. It was of a 
non-contentious character, and would, he was sure, com- 
mend itself to all present. It ran as follows :—“ That 
this Council desires to express its cordial confidence in 
the Right Hon. Horace Plunkett as Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, and its conviction that under the excepticnal cir- 
cumstances of his position as first Vice-President, it is 
his duty to remain in that post until at least the initial 
task of organising the Department’s work is safely 
accomplished.” Colonel Crawford said that he was one 
of those who, under the existing conditions of affairs, 
thought that Mr. Plunkett was capable of doing much 
better service to the country in immediately directing 
the affairs of the Department in Ireland than in answer- 
ing questions in the House of Commons. Should he 
sever his connection with the Department, as had been 
suggested in the latter part of his address, his loss would 
be an irreparable one to the country ; in the interests of 
the Department as wellas in that of the country at large 
it was most important that he should continue his pre- 
sent efforts for the advancement of the agricultural in- 
dustry. He hoped that the resolution would meet with 
the unanimous approval of the meeting, and that Mr. 
Plunkett would continue to occupy his office as Vice- 
President, even though -he [did not get a seat in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Cummins, Uo. Tipperary, said that as coming from 
the opposite end of the country to Colonel Sharman- 
Crawford, he had great pleasure in seconding the re- 
solution. He agreed with Colonel Crawford that Mr. 
Plunkett’s severance of his connection with the Depart- 
ment would, at the present juncture, amount to a national 
calamity. The earnestness and enthusiasm which he had 
all along brought tu bear upon the work of the Depart- 
ment was worthy of their highest admiration and he (Mr. 
Cummins) hoped he would | ug continue to devote his 
oe energy and ability to the advancement of its 
work, 

Mr. Fre.p, M.P., cordially supported the resolution, 2s 
also did Mr. J. J. Howard, of Cork ; Mr. King, ». 
Louth ; Mr. Montgomery, Co. Fermanagh; and Mr. 
O'Driscoll, Co. Kerry. The resolution having been put 
to the meeting by Colonel Crawford, and carried with 
applause, Mr. Plunkett thanked the gentlemen present 
for this generous expression of their confidence, and the 
great honour they had done him in adopting such a re 
solution. In view of what had been conveyed to bim by 
this resolution he could for the future have only one 
duty tu perform and that was to go on with the work of 
the Department so long as he continued to retain the 
confidence of the Council. 

Count Moore rose to speak to the next item on the 
agenda—the prevention of diseases of live steck. In this 
connection he called special attention to the excellent 
work accomplished by the Department in having that 
frightful scourge of the calf breeder—white 
scour—so successfully investigated, and so admirably rf 
ported on by Professor Nocard. Count Moore made 
reference to tne recent publicatiun of a detailed repos 
upon this subject prepared by Professor Nocard, ané, 
while approving of this, he said, he thought it would 
well if the substance of the report were builed dow? fet 
to the form of a short leaflet, and that this leat 
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were circulated widely throughout the country, more 
particularly in the calf rearing districts in the South 
where the mortality from white scour had reached such 
alarming dimensions. 

Mr. Trencu, Co. Kerry, supported Count Moore’s 
view as to the importance of having something done by 
way of disseminating information regarding white scour 
in calves. The disease had been the cause of consider- 
able loss, and he suggested that in addition to the leaflet 
weferred to by Count Moore, the Department should also 
have printed a placard, to be hung up in the houses of 
small farmers, and giving in as concise a form as possi- 
‘ble the nature of the disease and the steps to be taken 
with a view to its prevention. 

Professor CAMPBELL announced that a leaflet such as 
that suggested by Count Moore was in course of prepara- 
tion, and would be issued in a few days. He was at 
present in communication with Professor Nocard with 
the object of finding out whether it would not be possi- 
ble to use ordinary disinfectants, such as carbolic acid or 
Jeyes’ Fluid, instead of the Lysol recommended by the 


French veterinarian, as the country people knew more | 
about these common disinfectants and would be likely | 


to make more effective use of them. He was also mak- 
ing enquiries with a view to ascertaining whether the 
system of treatment recommended by Professor Nocard 
could not be simplified, say by the application of a clean 
piece of canvass smeared over with Archangel tar and ap- 
plied to the region of the navel. With a view to still 
further simplifying the method of applying the remedy, 
_and of saving small farmers the trouble of preparing the 
-dressings suggested by Professor Nocard, the Depart- 
ment were at present in communication with a chemist 
‘in the South with a view to having the various prepara- 
tions put up in bottles, to be called simply Bottle No. 1, 
Bottle No. 2, and Bottle No. 3, each to be used in accord- 
ance with the instructions given thereon. 

Mr. Peacocke, Co. Wexford, called attention to the 
prevalence of a parasitic disease in his part of the coun- 
try which had been productive of great loss to stock- 
owners, especially in the case of young beasts ranging 
from six to fifteen and eighteen months of age. He was 
anxious to know if the Department could do anything 
‘towards enabling them to deal with this scourge. 

Professur CAMPBELL said that the disease referred to 
had been reported to the Department and that Professor 
Mettam, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, had 
been instructed to investigate it and report as to the 
best steps to be taken with the object of successfully 
grappling with it. 

Some suggestions having been made by Mr. Mackey, 
-of Limerick; Mr. O’Driscoll, of Co. Kerry; and Mr. Field, 
M.P., with reference to the circulation of leaflets bearing 
‘upon this and kindred subjects, 

Mr. Loven, Co. Cavan, called attention to the losses 
which farmers were sustaining in his part of the country 
‘from the prevalence of black-leg in calves—a disease, 
which as they all knew, was very destructive, and which 
it was essential that the Department should do some- 
thing to combat. 

Professor CAMPBELL, in reply, said that the Depart- 
ment were at present engaged in conducting experiments 
with the object of testing the value of a preventive for 
black-leg which had been used with success in America. 

the experiments which were at present in progress 
were successful the Department intended to have arrange- 
ments made for placing this remedy within the reach of 

armers next year. 
. Mr. Fietp next wanted to know what steps were being 
pn in regard to sheep scab. Though he was not a 
Sheep breeder he knew a little about this subject, and he 
Was convinced that scab was a disease which could be 
ally abolished in a very short time. The disease had 
Jen eradicated in countries abroad where the difficulties 


Ireland, and what had been done elsewhere should be 
possible here. He was not a coercionist but, if neces- 
sary, he would go the length of coercing everyone who 
owned sheep to dip the animals regularly so as to ensure 
| the eradication of this disease, as it had baal proved that 
| proper dipping was an eminently practicable and 
thoroughly effective method of destroying the parasites 
to which the disease was due. 

Mr. Mackey said he thoroughly approved of what Mr. 
Field had said in regard to sheep scab, and personally 
he would go the length of applying Mr. Field’s coercive 
policy in regard to sheep scab, to warbles in cattle also. 
| He thought that farmers and others should be compelled 
to wash their cattle so many times a year, so as to destroy 
the warbles in their backs. 

Mr. PLUNKETT said that he regretted that the Depart- 
‘ment had not the power to coerce people to dress their 
cattle in order to prevent or destroy the warble fly, but 
they had such powers in the case of sheep, and they 
hoped to be able to make effective us of them in rid- 
ding the country of the disease. 

Mr. Rona.tpson, Co. Kildare, said that one of the first 
steps to be taken in this direction was to educate those 
responsible for the enforcement of the sheep scab regula- 
tions. At the present time the police, who were the agents 
through whom these sheep scab regulations were princi- 
pal'y enforced, were in many cases absolutely ignorant 
of the nature-of the disease, and it was an anomalous 
condition of affairs that it should devolve upon these 
police officers to have to report outbreaks of the disease 
to veterinary surgeons. In his opinion the order should 
be reversed, but if it were found necessary to continue 
to employ the police in reporting cases of this disease he 
thought some steps should be taken to educate them to 
a knowledge of its nature and character. He’also thought 
that veterinary surgeons should be appointed for the 
purpose of having the regulations more satisfactorily 
enforced. 

Mr. GERALD BRENAN, Co. Kilkenny, reminded the 
meeting that most cf the County Councils had had 
veterinary surgeons appointed for the purposes of look- 
ing after sheep scab in common with other contagious 
diseases. 

Professor CAMPBELL in reply to the various speakers 
said, that in regard to sheep scab no amount of talk 
would do anything until the people were educated to an 
appreciation of the loss occasioned by the disease. Not 
very long ago he himself was upon a farm in /reland and 
found a number of sheep thereupon affected with scab, 
though their owner was in complete ignorance of the 
fact. It was the education of the people themselves that 
should first command their attention. On behalf of the 
Department he announced that they had arranged to 
provide a certain nu.aber of movable and fixed dipping 
appliances in different parts of the country. These were 
specially intended for the use of small farmers ; he 
thought large farmers should put up permanent dippers 
for themselves. The dipping of sheep with a view to the 
eradication of scab specially lent itself to co-operative 
effort, as owing to the fact that the animals required to 
be dipped only twice a year, arrangements could be made 
whereby one dipping appliance might be made to serve 
quite a number of small farmers. He thought societies 
should be formed for the purpose of having dipping 
systematically carried out, and if such societies were 
established and dipping places provided the Department 
would supply men to prepare the dips and have the work 
of dipping the sheep properly carried out 


Cuarkow Cotiece. The whole of the first years 
students at this Russian College have been rusticated for 
insubordination at one of the lectures given by the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry.—La Clin. Vet. 
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REMOUNTS FOR THE ARMY. 


COMPTROLLER-GENERAL’S STATEMENT. 


In the course of his report to the Treasury on the 
Army Appropriation Account, which was issued on Feb. 
21st., the Comptroller-General makes the following 
statement with reference to the transactions in connec- 
= with the purchase of remounts for the war in South 

rica, 

“In the second portion of Paragraph 18 of my report 
on the Army Account, 1899-1900, I stated that certain 
charges of large amount for the purchase of remounts, 
etc., were found to be wanting as regards sub-vouchers, 
and that an attempt was being made by the War Office 
to supply the omission. A particular case to which I 
may refer was a charge of £96,594 for the purchase of 
mules in Spain through an agent, whose receipts were 
alone produced. In 1900-01 similar charges, similarly 
supported, to the amount of about £168,000, have oc- 
curred ; and in reply to requests for the receipts of the 
dealers or sellers from whom the agent made purchases, 
1 have been informed that the remount officers—to whom 
reference has been made by the War Office—have not in 
their possession the dealer’s receipts. As it appeared 
from a note on an abstract account of one of the officers 
concerned that the agent (who had acted in all these 
cases) had been discovered to be taking private commis- 
sion from the dealers in addition to the commission paid 
to him out of Army funds, 1t seemed desirable to press 
this matter further ; and I have asked the War Office in 

what manner the remount officers satisfied themselves 
of the correctness of the sums claimed by the agent, in 
the absence of evidence through sub-receipts, but [am as 
yet without information on this point. Several other 
cases of absence of seller’s receipts, but without the 
questionable feature mentioned in the last paragraph, 
have been met with in remount vouchers from South 
Africa, and the War Office are endeavouring to complete 
the vouching in these instances. Large purchases of 
cobs and horses have been made in Hungary in 1900-01, 
and with regard to these it was noticed that £90,840 was 
pe mg on four thousand five hundred and forty-two 
cobs in January, February, and March, 1901, all of which 
were bought at one price, £20 each, and from one person. 
I have enquired from the War Office whether this rate 
was under contract, or whether the person from whom 
they were taken over was an agent, in the latter case 
sub-vouchers being necessary. I am, however, as yet 
without a reply to this question.” 


BLUE PAPER REMOUNTS. 


If the copy of an official document which has come 
before us is genuine, says to-day’s Outlook, the War 
Office was at least guided by good intentions in the 
— of the remounts contracts. The paper runs as 
ollows : 


HINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PERSONS Punomestne 
Horses UNDER Contract Form W.O. 1900.01 

1. A horse is a four-legged animal without horns. 
Compare fig. 1 (horse) with fig. 2 (ox). Also with fig 3 
(ass) and fig. 4 (mule). 

2. Horse-dealing is a very crafty profession, much 
followed by gypsies, Jews, cashiered Cavalry officers, and 
stablemen. Caution is recommended in accepting the 
statements of vendors as to (a) age, (6) wind, (c) temper, 
(d) value, and even (e) colour. 

(a) Age. Diagrams of teeth for age are appended, and 

directions for openiug mouths with safety, but the 


only assurance is to find a person who was present 
at the birth. 

(6) Wind. See 5. 

(c) Temper. Bold, warlike; even bad acceptable, 
remembering, however, that temperamental de- 
fects are likely to become intensified when the 
animals reach Africa. 

(7) Value. Caution is here especially necessary. 
Never give what is demanded. Try the half, or, 
if you have reason to think the vendor knows you 
are buying for the British Government, offer one 
quarter. On no account mention the War Office, 
or the first demand will have to be conceded. 

(e) Khaki preferred. Skewbalds and patchy circus- 
horses admissible. 


3. No animal is to be passed which suffers from defec- 
tive vision in more than one eye. 

(4) The minimum of sound legs is two, one fore and 
one hind, but they must be on opposite sides. 

5. Every animal must be tested for speed up to one 
mile per hour, carrying a bag of bran weighing 1lst. 
representing a Yeoman ; or, optionally, laden with a cam- 
paign-harmomium on one side, and a cooking-range on 
the other. 

6. Any horses possessing special speed and stamina 
should be Headquarters : Pretoria.” 

7. As the War Office will exercise no supervision over 
the fulfilment of this contract, it places implicit confi- 
dence in all persons concerned. 

8. On no consideration is information to be given to: 
the public as to any transaction, particularly in respect 
of prices paid. 

9. Impress upon the vendors that they will receive 
prompt cash without discount.—The Morning Post. 


Personal. 


Veterinary Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Nunn, C.LE., D.S.O,, 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
at a general meeting on the 3rd ult Colonel Nunnis 
the first officer of the Army Veterinary Department on 
whom this distinction has been conferred. 


OBITUARY. 


CuarLes MacGrecor, M.R.C.V.S., Kintore, 
Graduated, Edin : July 1886. 


Mr MacGregor, who was attached to the Ist squadron 
of the Scottish Horse, died at Ventersdorp from enteric 
fever. Mr. MacGregor was badly wounded in both knees 
in the night attack made by the Boers on the camp at 
Witpoort. He was reported to be getting on fairly well, 
when he was seized with an attack of fever, which, in 
view of his weakened constitution, he was unable to throw 
off. Deceased was greatly respected in the Kintore dis- 
trict, where he had a good practice, and the sincerest 
rr ed is felt for his widow in her bereavement.— 


Tuomas Youna, V.S8., The Causeway, Dunmow. 


Death occurred early on Sunday morning, the 16th 
February. Deceased, who was in his 69th year, had beet 
suffering from bronchitis, but the immediate cause ° 
death was heart trouble. Mr. Young had an extensivé 
connection in the district, but he retired from business 4 
few years ago, leaving the practice to his only son, Mr. 
Ashley Young. Much sympathy is felt with the widow, 
who is very ill with bronchitis. — Southend-on-Se 
Observer. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE R.C.V.8.—AN EXPLA- 


(see The Veterinary Record, vol. xiv., p. 444) I notice 
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ViENNA CoLLEGE.—The State has provided a Professor 
to act as Clinical Adviser for stock and poultry, he will 
conduct his classes at the spot where there is au outbreak 
of disease, the plan being to facilitate practical recogni- 
tion of the many factors comprised in the origin and 
course of an epizootic.—La Clin. Vét. 


NATION. 5 


Dear Sir, 
In your report of the quarterly meting of the Council 


what can I think of their behaviour in refusing to opan 
it? I maintain there is nothing in that address for 
the Council to find fault with, especially as I know—I 
think on good authority—how private communications 
are treated by them. Must we, as members of the 
— submit to these little tricks? or be called 
rude 
As our Council will not read my communication _ per- 
haps you, sir, will do me the favour of publishing it, so 
that all the profession may do so.—Yours faithfully, 
Gro, A. BANHAM. 


To the President and Couneil of the R.C.VS. 
Gentlemen, 
__ I beg to be allowed to call your attention to the manner 
in which the charge against me has been, and is being, 


some of the members of Council attributed the address, , 
viz., “To the President and Council of the R C.V.S. from | 
G. A. Banham, with a request that Mr. A. W. Hill opens > 
and reads this to the President and Council at their 
meeting on January 10th, 1902, and that it is not opened 
and read by anybody before the President and Council 
have heard tt read to themselves,” on the envelope of my 
letter to the Council to every conceivable reason but the 
right and true one. 

Mr. Mulvey asked “ whether it did not mean that the 
Secretary, President, or some other officer of the College 
had seriously neglected his duty?” My answer is 
decidedly No; and, further, my opinion is that the 
writer of the address would be much more likely to sus- | 
pect the person who suggested this meaning than any 
officer of the College, and therefore does not consider 
Mr. Mulvey ought to sit in judgment over Mr. Banham. 

Mr. Locke “ considered it was rather insulting.” Iam | 
sorry for Mr. Locke since I cannot conceive how the above 
address can in any way be looked upon as insulting to 
anybody, at least I can assure Mr. Locke he is mistaken, 
if he really thinks so. 

Professor Williams said “ it seemed to be the intention 
of Mr. Banham to indicate a vote of confidence in our 
Secretary,” and Mr. Mason added “and also the Presi- 
dent.” [ am glad Professor Williams put in the word 
seemed, because it shows he had not much confidence in 
his own opinion on the point, and I can assure him he 
might have dispelled what little he had, if he had only 
asked the Secretary himself. If this was asked, I think 
the Council should—in fairness to myself—have pub- 
lished his answer for your readers to see. I am very 
pleased to say our Secretary is on good—I think I might 
ven venture to put it friendly—terms with myself and 
he is the ast person I should suspect of doing an injustice 
to any member of our College, and I have every confi- 
dence in him. 

1 was not at all surprised at Mr. Mason adding “ the 
President.” This is what he would term tact, and so far 

pass it by, but? such manceuvreing shows very 
Plainly how unfit he is to judge my case. No biased per- 
son should judge another, and I hope the profession will | 

soon make it impossible. 
aun 7 1s, I have heard—and I have no reason to 
ape a truth of it—that it is quite a common practice 
before - rs of Council to get hold of the correspondence 
ike ouncul meets, and talk the subjects over, and 
the bel ~~ minds—in their own little cliques—how 
with ; and the reason I addressed 
seuekie es e way I did, was to try and avoid this, for 
oby on. ‘ais 1s a method which should not be resorted 
yt Fag of our representatives. All communications 
whole Ce opened and read at the meetings before the 
i Tf th — and receive'a fair and unbiased hearing. 
® Council can look upon that address as insolent, 


treated by the Registration Committee. 

The information was first laid early in June last. A 
month later—in July—it was decided by the Registration 
Committee that I should “ either give the usual undertak- 
ing or appear.” I believe that every fair minded man will 
agree that that decision—which meant that I must either 
confess myself guilty, or prove myself innocent—ought 
not to have be2n thought of, much less arrived at, unless 
the Committee had before them a clear prima facie case 
against me. 

Three months later (October 9th,) I appeared before 
the Committee. [had previously written to the Council, 
asking, among other things, for an open trial, but the 
Council did not deign to answer or notice that letter in 
the slightest degree. I had also written to the Solicitor, 
admitting that I had issued this circular ( but not stating 
when | had done so), and also intimating that I should 
expect to hear evidence as to when and to whom it was 
distributed, and by whom it was sent to the Committee. 

When I appeared I found that the information had 
been laid by Mr. J. F. Simpson who, on receiving copies 
of this circular—sent to him, it was alleged, anonymously 
—forwarded them to the Solicitor. I do not, of course, 
object to Mr. Simpson being the informant against me, 
but I po strongly object to the informant acting as chief 
judge also, as Mr. Simpson did not scruple to do. 

On the possession of this dateless circular, and on my 
admission of having at some unnamed time issued it, 
both Committee and Solicitor appeared to base their 
hopes of a conviction. It was imagined that my letter 
was a complete admission of having contravened the 
bye-law relating to advertising, and when I pointed out 
that I had not said when I issued the cirenlar, the 
Solicitor, above all men, calmly said “That is im- 
material.” I, the defendant, had to teach Chairman, 
Committee and Solicitor what they not only ought to 
have known, but ought also constantly to keep in mind 
when dealing with these cases, viz., that in all charges 
of advertising, it is essential and material to prove that 
the offence was committed after the Counct): prohibited 
advertising, and that the earliest prohibition is of recent 
date. 

After making this most obvious fact clear | again 
asked for evidence as to when I had employed these cir- 
culars, and the prosecution at once admittedly broke 
down. To use the historic phrase which Prof. Penber- 
thy applied to the “Cambridge case”—-and has never 
since dared to attempt to defend—there was “not one 
tittle of evidence ” against me. 

Any ordinary English Court of Justice would, | think, 
have at once dismissed a charge in which the prosecu- 
tion, after having had the case in hand for four months, 
had failed to produce any evidence whatever. But this 


committee preferred to “adjourn the hearing” in order 


to see if any evidence could be raked together. et 
A few days ago I received a letter from the Solicitor 
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to the effect that he had placed the prosecution in ‘the 
hands of Messrs. Whitehead and Todd, of Cambridge — 
professedly in order to leave himself free to advise the 
Council, and that as Messrs. Whitehead and Todd were 
“ not ready ” the case would be again adjourned. 

There are other solicitors in Cambridge beside Messrs. 
Whitehead and Todd, ‘and I ask you to note that the 
Committee, or its solicitor, has been careful to entrust 
this case to the very firm which unsuccessfully defended 
the culprit in the notorious “ Cambridge case ” to which 
this case is the sequel. 

I refuse to believe that this firm will conduct the case 
without bias, but as I believe the Committee is legally 
entitled to place the case in any hands, I suppose it is 
useless to object. I have several other requests, though, 
some of which at least the Council may see their way to 
grant, or not see their way to refuse. 

(1) If this case is postponed (as I pom it now will 
be) till April next, it will then have been in the hands of 
the Committee for ten months. May I ask that it 
should, at least, not be delayed over a longer period ? 

In this connection wil] the Council ask their Solicitor 
how long the case has been in the hands of Messrs. 
Whitehead and Todd, who are not ready yet ? 

(2) If this firm really do find, or think they have 
found the evidence incriminating me, which the Com- 
mittee seem willing to wait so patiently for, and to spend 
sc much money from the College funds to obtain—then 
I ask that Mr. Whitehead—the senior partner—may be 
desired to conduct the case in person. 

(3) IL again particularly ask—as I have fruitlessly asked 
before—that tac Bennett, M.R.C.V.S., 61 Jesus 

Lane, Cambridge, be desired to attend the “trial.” 
The members of the Registration Committee should 
understand why I want him. 

(4) I again also ask that the trial may be open to the 
whole profession, and that the whole profession may 
know that it isso. The gentlemen that were present 
with meon October 9th did not know to the last minute 
whether they would be admitted. 

(5) I have previously objected to several members of 
the Committee judging me, and in nearly every case 
+ sone Nevertheless, I[ still object to Messrs. 
Barrett, Penberthy, Mulvey, Mason, and Trigger. 

I object also to all those members of the Committee 
—I do not know their names—who, in July last, voted 
tu bring me to trial when there was absolutely no case 
against me. 

I object also to Mr. Simpson, the informant against 
me, being again allowed to act as my judge. 

Finally, I object strongly to Mr. Thatcher after his 
previous conduct in the case being allowed to have 
anything further to do with it, either as prosecutor or 
adviser. 

In conclusion, let me ask as a matter of common fair- 
ness that this letter may be read openly and published 
in the journals without anyone—whether President or 
otherwise—suggesting that it be either withheld from 
the Council or concealed from the profession.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Gro. A. BANHAM. 


VIVISECTION. 


Sir, 

The utility of vivisection is a debatable point. But 
anyone endowed with the ordinary feelings of humanity 
will not hesitate to condemn in the most emphatic man- 
ner the so-called experiments to which Mr. Hurndall 
has very properly drawn attention. It may be considered 
by some as rank heresy to take exception to anything 
carried on under the guise of science, but everyone is 
entitled to the courage of his convictions, and if some of 
us recognise our duty to animals we need not care who 


is the perpetrator of the inhuman acts described, or at 
what seat of learning they were carried out. We need 
not fear the torrent of adverse criticism that may be 
directed against us, we may be termed effeminate and 
unscientific, but this will not prevent us from expressing 
our opinion. 

f course we are aware that men who indulge in 
cruelties of this kind have no regard whatever for the 
sufferings of the unfortunate animals that they are ena- 
bled by virtue of a licence to torture. Neither will any 
efforts on our part have the slightest effect in preventing 
such outrages being perpetrated. 

In expressing these views it is possible that we may 
be classed as anti-vivisectors. This would be erroneous, 
as we do not object to experiments carried out under 
anzesthetics for a useful purpose. 

We are aware of the disgraceful and abominable atro- 
cities that took place at one time at the Continental 
Veterinary Schools, acts that were worthy of the age of 
Nero, and that were ably exposed in a pamphlet by the 
late Dr. Fleming. After a great deal of opposition such 

ractices were put a stop to, at least we hope that such 
is the case. 

It is all very well to say that the barbarities men- 
tioned by Mr. Hurndall did not take place. If they 
were imaginary it is hardly likely that the man who in- 
flicted the tortures would have described them in a pub- 
lication. 

The ruftian whe grossly illtreats a horse or dog is," if 
proper justice be meted out, heavily fined or sent to 
prison. For hima plea may be put forward of ignorance 
and the possession of a semi-savage nature. But he who 
inflicts far greater cruelty is, if protected by a licence, 
allowed to carry on the most abominavle forms of tor- 
ture with impunity.—Yours etc., 

E. Waits Hoare. 

Cork, Feb. 23. 


A NOTE FOR REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Sir, 

With this I send you a copy of a new newspaper de- 
voted to dogs. It gives evidence also of rather skilful 
log-rolling. What I desire your attention to is the fre- 
quent mention of Mr. A. J. Sewell, asa M.R.C.V.S. | 

On page 13 is half a column of names of the proprie- 
tary and staff—among them 

Veterinary Adviser, 
Alfred Sewell, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

On page 20 is an article on Quarantine Stations and 
we are told “the chief station is that of Mr. A. J. 
Sewell.” 

On page 23 an article on First Aids (to be continued) 
is written under the signature A. J. Sewell. ; 

On page 29 is a column on Mr. A. J. Sewell’s and his 
partner Mr. F. W. Cousen’s Royal Appointment. This 
column is fulsome in its account of its subject, ands 
embellished with a portrait of Mr. Sewell in a pensive 
attitude. 

Under the title Kennel Advice, Mr. Alfred J. Sewell 
is again introduced. The Editor here states that when 
a advice is required correspondents should et- 
close 5s. 

This is all very pitiable, and shows the calibre of the 
Editor. Of course a man in Mr. Sewell’s position coul 
not connive at such things, and no doubt will repudiate 
all responsibility.— Yours, 

A STRUGGLING CANINE SURGEON. 


Communications. Books, aND PaPErs REcEIVED.— 
W. Shipley, J.S. Wood, E. W. Hoare, T. W. Slipper, 6” 
Locke, F. T. Barton, G. T. King, W. Caudwell. A. ari 
W. A. Welch, C. A. Squair, J. H. Thornton,C.B., M.B. B.3. 

** The Principal Claims on behalf of Vivisection. 
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